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i fad IN THE UNITED STATES there are 39 (and only 39) cities 

or with population exceeding 10,000 — the total population 

- ‘ of these 39 cities being . ae ee ee 15,128,178 

at 646 towns 3,000to 5,000 population, totaling, approximately, 2,584,000 

on 486 oe 5,000 “ 10,000 “ “ “oe 3,645,000 

i 235 “ 10,000 “ss 20,000 “ “ “ec 3,525,000 
‘ 157‘ =. 20,000 ‘* 50,000 i io =, 3,900,000 

“1 48 ‘* 50,000 ‘* 100,000 a ss e 3,360,000 
3 Total . « «= = « « « S2ked 176 

to Thus, it will be seen that approximately 50,000,000 people reside in towns 

ly of less than 3,000 population, in rural villages and onfarms. ‘ihe avera e 
2 : number of persons per home being 5% —a town of less than 3,000 population 

Is means a town with less than 500 homes. 

18 IN THE UNITED STATES there are 35,678 Rural Free Delivery routes, 

ie and more than 80 per cent of them emanate from towns less than 3,000 pop- 


ulation—less than 500 homes. 

at Nearly 85 per cent of all the R. F. D. routes in the United States are in 
States within a radius of 500 miles of St. Louis. 

: Now, Mr. Advertiser, if you have read the above—read it again—study 
1S the figures. 














dd Fifty million people in towns less than 3,000 population. 
It \ Seventeen million people in towns over 3,000 and less tha” 100,000 popu. 
ation. 
ir Fifteen million people in towns over 100,000 population 
k 
ie « There is no question but that an advertiser 
n THE ARGUMENT * using any ten ora dozen of the largest maga- 
zines or periodicals, circulated through news-stand distribution, can cover the fifteen 
it million people in the thirty-nine largest cities; _ if he used all of these magazines 
and periodicals, he would hardly TOUCH the fifty million people residing in towns 
of of legs than 3,000 population, in the rural villages and on the R. F. D. routes and 
S farms. If an advertising appropriation is $1,000, $10,000 or $100,000, surely a por- 
E tion of it should be used to place the proposition before these 50,000,000 people. 
k You will be told (by interested parties usually) that people residing in towns of less 
q than 3,000, on the R. F. D. routes, etc., have no money to spend, yet there is one 
l- concern in Chicago—doing a merchandise business of $1,000,000 a week—whose 
business has been built by advertising exclusively in papers circulating among these 
; people. Mind you, just ONE concern, “and there are others.” 
= y 
, 
iS J Our pamphlet ‘POPULATION AND CIRCULATION” contains facts and 


figures that may interest you. We will send a copy to 
advertisers on request. 


The Woman’s Magazine 


(Largest in the World) 
ST. LOUIS : MO. 


Chicago, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. New York, Flat Iron Bldg. 
Gro. 8b. HIiscHE, Mer. A. A. HINKLEY, Mgr. 
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THE STAR GALAXY 





GUA 
TEED 


In Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory something more 
than fifty newspapers are made conspicuous by the Guarantee Star 
pictured above. No one can read the names of these papers with- 
out being impressed with the thought : ‘‘ What a glorious list it is!” 
Out of nearly 25,000 publications issued less than 8,000 get credit for 
printing more than 1,000 copies regularly, and of these less than 
one in four, viz., less than 2,000, keep such a record of the output 
from day to day as enables them to furnish the Directory editor 
with a definite and satisfactory annual report of copies printed, 
thereby revealing the average issue. Of these 2,000, a few more 
than two per cent, or about one in every forty, is sufficiently confi- 
dent of the accuracy of its record of copies printed that it dares to 
invite investigation, and for these the Directory editor stands ready 
to pay a reward of $100 to the first person who discovers and reveals 
an inaccuracy in any one of their guaranteed statements. This 
guarantee has been several years in force, but not only is it true 
that the reward has never yet been paid, but it is equally true that 
it has never been demanded, and that no breath of suspicion has 
ever reached the editor of the Directory that anybody questions 
the exact accuracy of any one of the statements of copies issued 
submitted by any member of what he calls his Star Galaxy. It 
is often asserted that any publisher can have the Guarantee Star 
by paying $100 for it. That may be practically true, but just think 
what an ass a man would be to offer a reward of $100 to any one 
who would or could prove him a liar, without being dead certain 
beforehand that the statement guaranteed is as true as gospel. It 
is, doubtless, the sneaking fear that there may be a modicum of 
error in a statement, although duly signed and verified, that keeps 
the Star Galaxy down to so small. a membership. No one can look 
at the list cf fifty members without being impressed that it com- 
poses a mighty good company to be found in the midst of. 

If fuller information is desired coucerning the method and con- 
ditions of membership in the Star Galaxy the inquirershould address 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publishers of Printers’ Ink and 
Rowells American Newspaper Directory, 
No. 10 Spruce St., NEw YorK ClIry. 
Publishers who have any doubt about the absolute accuracy of the state- 


ments they issue concerning ‘their average editions want to steer very clear of 
membership in the Star Galaxy. 
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MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 
IN MEXICO. 


To Mexico for mail-order busi- 
ness seems a far cry for an Amer- 
ican advertiser, especially when 
he remembers that the farms in 
his own country will produce 
about seven billion dollars’ worth 
of produce this year. But a 
number of American advertisers 
have tried it, and found the ex- 
periment profitable. Senor Fran- 
cisco J. Acosta, publisher of the 
only mail-order journal in Mexi- 
co, believes so firmly in his field 
for the American advertisers that 
he has entered on a campaign in 
this country to create interest. 
Located at the City of Mexico, 
Apartado 2172, his publication is 
a small monthly magazine selling 
at ten cents Mexican per year. 
It is called El Cosmopolita—a 
name that surely takes in about 
everything—and is asserted to 
have a monthly circulation of not 
less than 10,000 copies. 

“In the mail-order field it is 
alone down here,” says Senor 
Acosta. “That is, from the stand- 
point of being located in Mexico 
City. It looks small, but for a 
dollar’s worth of space it brings 
more results than any other me- 
dium.” 

When asked to give some in- 
formation about mediums, meth- 
ods, etc., in Mexico, he said: 

“Mail-order dealing had _ its 
birth here five years ago, when 
a live young American came down 
with a cargo of electric belts, 
launched a whirlwind campaign 
of advertising, and is reputed to 
have cleaned up a quarter-million 
pesos ($125,000) in two years. 
Since then there has been a grad- 
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ual increase in volume of both 
local and foreign mail-order ad- 
vertising in our Spanish papers. 
About three-fourths of this is 
medical, or for medical apparatus, 
Local mail-order advertising— 
houses in Mexico City seeking 
national trade—includes furniture, 
farm implements, jewelry and 
small schemes. Foreign adver- 
tisers include people in the United 
States like the Cartilage Com- 
pany, one or two schools of hyp- 
notism, who frequently use twen- 
ty to forty inches in our leading 
daily, El Imparcial, and so forth. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chi- 
cago, ran a short campaign last 
year and placed a large number of 
their English catalogues with 
Spanish flyers enclosed. 

“The Jmparcial, daily, claiming 
100,000 circulation, is the only 
other medium that pays. This 
paper enjoys a substantial subsidy 
from the government, sells for 
one cent Mexican, and is the only 
properly-edited Spanish newspa- 
per in the republic. It is read in 
every part of Mexico, and as a 
medium for advertising has no 
second, Its rate is twenty cents 
Mexican per line. One disagree- 
able feature about El Imparcial is 
that the entire advertising privi- 
lege is leased to a local firm that 
deals in medicines and household 
specialties. Several prominent 
American advertisers, coming 
here to begin a campaign, have 
not liked this situation, and went 
back without making a beginning. 

“Other local mediums worthy 
of mention are El Popular, 10,000 
daily, ten cents a line; El Pais, 
10,000 daily, twelve cents a line; 
El Mundo. daily, 5,000, ten cents 
a line, and El Mundo Ilustrado, 
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weekiy, 5,000, fifteen cents a line. 
These bring replies, but at a high 
cost. Rates are given in Mexican 
silver, 

“There are many suitable ar- 
ticles for exploitation. Medical 
treatment and apparatus are good, 
and old-time mail-order schemes, 
such as how to get rich making 
looking-glasses, silverware _ plat- 
ing, etc. The plan of advertising 
for agents to sell things is doubt- 
ful. Trust schemes—sending 
merchandise to people to be sold 
for a premium—have not been 
tried here, and may win. They 
are worth a trial. Novelties in 
general go well here, but must be 
articles for men—Mexican women 
and girls have not the snap of 
Americans, and read no papers or 
anything else except French 
novels. There is not a periodical 
in Mexico with more than a page 
devoted to matters of interest to 
women. You must see the women 
to understand this. Razors, fire- 
arms, fountain pens, jewelry and 
post cards should go well by 
mail. Especially cards—it is cus- 
tomary at New Year to send a 
New Year card to every acquaint- 
ance, however remote, bearing the 
words ‘Feliz ano, or ‘Fortunate 
year, and the name of the sender. 
These cards are sometimes gor- 
geously embossed, and so great is 
the volume of this mail, a separate 
force in the postoffice is detailed 
to handle it. 

“A big business in farming im- 
plements is waiting for a_ live 
catalogue house, but the adver- 
tiser must keep in mind that the 
small Mexican farmer is an illit- 
erate Indian peon, while the man 
to deal with is the tenant cf the 
hacendado. This also applies to 
supplies for cattle and stock men. 

“Many American mail-order 
‘concerns attempting to operate 
here have lost money because they 
spent their appropriations in a 
large number of utterly worthless 
country papers. They probably 


were guided by the population of 
the towns where such papers are 
located, and expected to get the 
same retttrns as from 
towns of like population. 


American 


There 





are about 100 of these small pa- 
pers, and they produce nothing be- 
cause they print but a handful of 
copies and send these to ex- 
changes. How do they live? They 
are paid for by Peruna, Scott's 
Emulsion and a few local adver- 


tisers. _ Compositors and_press- 
men earn from $5 to $8 silver 
weekly. It is difficult for a Yan- 


kee to imagine a city of 100,000 
people without a live newspaper. 
But there are two such cities and 
a number of smaller ones in 
Mexico. The people are not so 
low, either, Publishers simply 
cannot buy paper, which is made 
by a trust and enormously pro- 
tected, while telegraph service is 
controlled by the English daily, 
the Mexican Herald. They must 
sell their papers for one cent in 
competition with El IJmparcial, 
which has a subsidy of $50,000 
annually. 

“As to methods of advertising 
for mail-order trade, there are no 
striking differences. Our own 
data shows that frequent small 
display ads pay better than large 
occasional ones. The Mexican 
tariff offers no obstacles to Amer- 
ican mail-order dealers. If the 
article advertised is small it will 
usually pass free. If it is large 
the duty on one or a dozen is 
inconsiderable, and will be paid at 
this end, as the purchaser would 
have paid it to an importer in any 
case. The Spanish language need 
not be an obstacle, either. You 
can have your advertising written 
and corrected by a translator in 
any American city. You can learn 
enough Spanish in ten minutes 
from Ollendorf to get the sense 
of inquiries and orders. Of 
course, if the proposition is some- 
what technical and requires corre- 
spondence, a linguist is necessary, 

“To sum’ up, this field down 
here is ripe for almost any suc- 
cessful mail-order proposition— 
best for medical and toilet ar- 
ticles. I believe the Mexicans 
take more patent medicine per 
capita than any other people on 
earth. As for toilet articles, both 
men and women, boys and girls, 
must have their hair grease, tal- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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The New Force in Magazine 


Advertising — 


USINESS has ‘received a 
wonderful impetus since 
we began the regular use 
of classified advertising,” 
said the head of a large 
house—the largest of its 
kind—the other day. ‘‘We 
are taking on every. good 
medium we can get.’ 

What Everypopy’s has 
done for this concern it 
has done for many others, 

large and small. There is one little business 
down on Broad Street (New York) that is 
making a clever man sorry that he worked so 
long for wages. The backbone of that busi- 
ness is a five-line advertisement that appears 
in EvEryBopy’s each month. 


The Van Dyke Copying Co. of Chicago 
sends us an interesting report of their classified 
advertising in EvERyBopy’s MAGAZINE, 

418 replies from five months’ adver- 

tising costing 67 
Answering these replies ‘with three 

form letters each and small sam- 

ple of our photo pillow tops cost.. 62.70 


TOTAL COST $104.37 


Sales to 56 individuals to date 
RIMGUBUUT 0O..6 00000 cecsesnesasd $1,029.89 





The Williams Typewriter Co. of Derby, 
Conn,, are kept in a state of continual astonish- 
ment by their returns from Ev ERYBODY Be 
March and April inquiries cost them ‘‘ only 
one-third as much as from the next best maga- 
zine on their list.””’ As though this were not 
enough, the August issue produced almost 
twice as many inquiries asany previous month, 

The Piano Buyers’ Protective Association of 
Wilmington, forced to withdraw their adver- 
tisement because they were not able to take 
care of all the replies from the June and July 
issues, write,—'*'We have established a new 
system and are now able to care for the great 
volume of business sure to come from Every- 
Bopy’s.”’ 

It seems beyond belief that such results 
should come from just plain, good copy and 


Classification 


good medium—without the old standbys of 
advertising, large space, illustration, display. 

Classification is evidently an asset of incal- 
culable value, though so long neglected and 
relegated for the most part to the local exploit- 
ation of individual proportions. 

The secret of its power seems to lie in this 
—that a number of like advertisements, grouped 
together, (1) arouse widespread interest, (2) by 
their ccmbined strength force the reader to the 
buying point whena single small advertise- 
ment would fail either to attract or to hold his 
attention, 

It is the case of old Washington Market 
over again. As you walk past stall after stall 
you wonder how so many butchers can manage 
to make a living side by side. But wait for the 
rush hour, when hundreds pour through the 
market. One buys here, one there; the one, 
drawn blocks out of his way, with deliberation; 
the other, achance passer, caught in his flight 
by the repetition of a suggestion of ‘‘Spring 
lamb and mint sauce’ or ‘ Broiled live lob- 
sters,”’ from which he cannot get away. Then 
you begin to understand, 

But the strongestendorsement of C/assifica- 
tion to date is the readiness with which other 
publications, followers of EveRyBopy’s, are 
filling page after page of new Classified De- 
partments with the advertisements of those 
who have fared so well in Everyzopy’s that 
they are greedy for more advertising of the 
same sort. 

But according to one advertiser at least, the 
Miller College of Sign Art of Boston, there is 
no better classified medium (or cheaper) than 
“the best. ” “From ads in four other maga- 
sines,’ * Mr. Miller writes, ‘‘I secured five 
replies.” Then follow deductions to the effect 
that Everypopy’s has others ‘‘skun a mile’’ 
and that ‘’it is easy to throw money away.” 

Three million people read EveryBopy’s 
MaGazine every month, and three million 
people have come to recognize it as America’s 
Great Classified Medium. It carries no min- 
ing, medical, or questionable advertising. 

A six-time order starting with October, will 
secure the old rate,~$50. Send it before 
September 1st, 


SEND THIS ORDER BEFORE SEPTEMBER FIRST, TO HOLD THE OLD RATE 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT EVERYBODY’ 
31 East 17th Street, New Veek. 


repeat or to run new copy. 


s MaGazing, 


Kindly enter my order for__.- SS 


of Everynopy’s MaGazine. — Enclosed please find 
($2.25 per line) in full payment for first insertion—copy attached. 

Upon receipt of memo. bill on the 25th of next and each succeeding month (six- 
time discount to be credited on bill for sixth insertion) I will advise promptly whether to 
Very truly yours, 


ae ree) (Seen 


lines, six times, in the classified columns 








Address_ 


rate will be $2.50 per line. 





Allow about eight words to the line—most of last line for name and addons. 
4 lines, 6 times, $50.00. $12.50 per line additional. After September rst the classified 














AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST, THE RATE WILL BE $2.60 PER LINE 
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cum powder, rouge, cologne, and 
so forth, even ii the baby goes 
naked. One point is very im- 
portant. All over the republic I 
have seen American mail-order 
literature with the direction, 
‘Make remittances in international 
money orders,’ or ‘Send United 
States gold,’ or other words to 
the same effect. This direction is 
always prominent, and the adver- 
tiser is so afraid to bend his own 
local currency and customs a 
little, as a concession to foreign 
purchasers, that he nullifies much 
of the desire on the part of read- 
ers to do business with him. 
Where a purchaser has to hunt 
up foreign money or buy special 
exchange it leads to immediate 
loss of interest. I venture to say 
that with the most attractive 
proposition this condition will re- 
duce returns by fifty per cent, first 
because ninety per cent of the 


people down here do not know, 


the relative value of United 
States money, and probably sev- 
enty-five per cent, in the second 
place, are located in towns so 
small that they cannot buy inter- 
national money orders. It would 
be infinitely more profitable to 
say, ‘Send Mexican bills or 
stamps by mail, or Mexican coin 
*by express.’ This puts it in the 
power of any reader to make pur- 
chases, and the currency received 
by an American house can _ be 
turned over at any bank, while 
Mexican stamps will be accepted 
in payment for advertising space. 
It should be made extra promi- 
nent that Mexican stamps are 
acceptable, because there are no 
bills in the republic under $5, 
while silver is not mailable and 
express offices are scarce.” 
tigen 

AN ADVERTISED PRODUCT. 

The idea of condensing milk to make 
it keep better occurred first to a French 
chemist named Appert in 1827. Seven 
years latter the method of evaporating 
the milk in rarified air to prevent it 
from reaching the boiling point was 
first used. Commercially, the process 
was first exploited in the United States, 
where. there are at present about fifty 
factories which dispose of 200,000,000 
pounds of condensed milk a_ year, 


valued at over $12,000,000.—New York 
Evening Post, 
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Marks in circulation 





don’t tell enough. The 





yearly average is better, 





but best of all is the 





statement of circulation 





for each and every day 





of the preceding month 





printed in every issue 
of The Chicago 
Record- Herald. 
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Des Moines 
Capital 


is first in circulation, first in adver- 
tising and first in the hearts of its 
readers. It is the most important 
newspaper in Iowa in every respect. 
The quality of the circulation is as 
high as the citizenship of this great 
State. If you are after business in 
Iowa you can get it by the use of 
THE CAPITAL, and -you will lose 
business if you do not use THE 
Capitat. The circulation ex- 
ceeds 40,000 daily. Advertising 
rate, 5 cents a line, flat. 
EASTERN OFFICES: 
The World Building, 87 Washington St., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


The Publisher: LaravetTe Youna, Des 
oines, Iowa. 
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ADVERTISING FARM PROP- 

ERTY, 
RISLEY GIVES SOME INTI- 
MATE DETAILS OF A CAMPAIGN 
HE HAS BEEN CONDUCTING TO 
“KEEP BUSY’—FARMS CAN BE 
PUSHED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 
DURING HARD TIMES-——LOCAL PRE- 
JUDICES OFTEN GOVERN ADVERTIS. 
ING, 


JESSE L, 


Jesse L. Risiey, a | surveyor and 
builder in Atlantic City, N. J., 
is also a broker in farm properties 
in that vicinity, as well as a deal- 
er in Atlantic City properties, For 
some time he has been running in 
the Philadelphia Record a series 
of small realty talks in the ciassi- 
fed columns, set in long primer, 
without display, and covering the 


real estate situation in general 
terms in addition to describing 
specific properties, Mr. Risley’s 


Philadelphia ads treat chiefly ‘of 
Atlantic City homes, but in the 
newspapers of his own town he 
advertises farm properties by 
talks of much the same character, 
except that they are printed in 
larger space on display pages. 

“The conditions that [I am 
working under require a little ex- 
planation,” he said recently. “I 
was engaged in the real estate 
business from 1884 to 1890, and 
for the majority of those years 
my profits exceeded $50,000 a 
year. Then I sold out, and re- 
tired, and was out of business 
until July, 1905, when I started 
in again for two reasons. One 
was that I had a great many va- 
cant lots in the vicinity of At- 
lantic City that were not paying 
me, owing to my absence from 
this part of the country. The 
other reason was, I wanted some- 
thing to do, for I had got tired 
of being idle. It was not my in- 
tention to continue — business, 
though, after I had ‘disposed of 
these properties, and for that rea- 
son my advertising has not been 
such as would build up a follow- 
ing, or establish a permanent 
realty business. If the latter were 
my object I should want a larger 
field than Atlantic City—probably 
New York, where one can reach 
the people. 


“My experience has been that 
classified ads, for the amount of 
money invested, pay better than 
anything else. But if I were to 
continue in the business I should 
use display ads on the order of 
those in the Philadelphia Record, 
and continue them every day, year 
in and year out. If I were only 
going to advertise occasionally the 
ordinary classified would be pre- 
ferred. In Philadelphia my ads 
appeared exclusively in the Rec- 
ord, because that was the only 
newspaper there which would in- 
sert them according to my own 
ideas. I wanted something differ- 
ent from what anybody else was 
using, that would stand out from 
others, yet keep down cost. The 
North American agreed to insert 
them according to directions, but 
failed to give the proper setting, 
and [I had to discontinue with 
them. In Philadelphia I value, 
for advertising seashore proper- 
ties, the Press, Inquirer, North 
American and Record in the order 
named. For farm properties prob- 
ably the Record would take the 
lead, with the Press and North 
American following. I find the 
morning papers of Philadelphia 
far preferable to the evening pa- 
pers for classified work. 

“For advertising farm proper- 
ties the months of February, Jan- 
uary, March, December, August, 
November and July are best, in 
the order given. During the rest 
of the year one cannot do much. 
For seashore properties I should 
advertise most heavily in the 
months of July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, with a secondary 
season beginning about the middle 
of March and: continuing through 
April and May. Advertising of 
farm properties is different from 
building lots or seashore homes, 
because it is more or less nation- 
al. You may be able to pull your 
best customers from remote 
States. So, just where to place 
your advertising depends a good 
deal on the property. For in- 
stance, if you have a farm for 
sale in South Carolina or Georgia, 
your best territory for advertising 
would be Chicago, and after that 
the newspapers of the Northwest. 
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If you have a farm in Virginia, 
the very best territory would be 
Pittsburg, and the next best New 
York City. Pittsburg and New 
York City are good territory, too, 
for selling farm property in New 
Jersey. Philadelphians have a 
deep prejudice against New Jer- 
sey, and for that reason one gets 
very few inquiries from Phila- 
delphia papers respecting New 
Jersey property, unless from peo- 
ple who live in the State, or who 
have lived in it. The New Eng- 
land States, in my experience, are 
rather poor territory to handle 
farms in, 

“At present times are too good 
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twenty years. That which is now 
getting under way started last 
year, and ought to continue about 
two years more, then gradually 
drop off after it reaches its height. 

“In Atlantic City advertising I 
gave attention largely to farm 
properties, moderate-priced homes 
and lots. Starting in about the 
middle of July, 1905, I ran dis- 
play ads in all three of our daily 
papers here, spending about $50 
per month in each paper and con- 
tinuing about three months, Dur- 
ing this period my profits were 
about $2,000 above expenses, from 
commissions, besides profits on 
property of my own that was sold. 
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to sell farms to advantage—espe- 
cially small farms to the middle 
class of people. Just as long as 
men can secure plenty of work in 
large cities they do not consider 
farms, except to talk about them. 
But the minute hard times strike 
the country with the prospect of 
continuing, small farms commence 
to sell rapidly. At the present 
time there is a demand for houses, 
and especially building lots, There 
is a craze starting over this coun- 
try just now to buy building lots, 
and it will spread over the whole 
nation. In my experience, we can 
iook for one of these booms every 























Circumstances were such that I 
was compelled to spend a large 
part of the winter in the South, 
so the advertising was discon- 
tinued. But my office was open, 
and the advertising kept bringing 
a small business.” 

“What has been your experi- 
ence in taking care of results 
from farm advertising, Mr. 
Risley? Are sales made by mail, 
or is it necessary for an advertis- 
er to meet his prospective cus- 
tomer ?” 

“Why, even with this local At- 
lantic City advertising the inquir- 
ies were practically all by letter 














im the first place, but sales were 
usually made after people had 
visited the properties. Occasion- 
ally, though, one would be made 
without the buyer seeing the land. 
My experience in advertising in 
distant cities is that it costs a dol- 
lar each for replies, and we can 
make one sale to every six in- 
quiries, The realty I have handled 
so far consists of scattered prop- 
erties. This imposes one disad- 
vantage—I cannot have much 
matter printed for descriptive 
purposes, as the properties are 
changing from week to week. It 
would not pay. So the mass of 
follow-up work is done by per- 
sonal letters. I send a personal 
letter to each inquirer, as a 
rule, describing properties that 
seem to be the sort he is looking 
for. Then ten days later I write 
another letter, and keep on till 
four have been sent, about ten 
days apart. If these bring no re- 
ply, I then send a description of 
each new property added to my 
list that seems suitable. Sometimes 
this has been continued to the 
extent of fifty letters, according 
to the character of the person. 
When [I list a very cheap and de- 
sirable property, a bargain that I 
think has exceptional selling qual- 
ities, I get photographs of it, have 
half-tones made, and print these on 
cards resembling the souvenir 
post cards that are now being 
sent about so freely. These cards 
have a paragraph or two of de- 
scriptive matter, and always the 
price and terms of payment. They 
are inexpensive, and when mailed 
to all the people on one’s list pro- 
duce very good results.” 

The style of Mr. Risley’s ad- 
vertising talks is indicated by the 
specimens reproduced in connec- 
tion with this article. He writes 
all his own copy, and follows the 
two cardinal principles of telling 
the truth and never misrepre- 
senting in any detail. His copy is 
strong in what might be called 
“local color’—that is, while dwell- 
ing on the eternal stability of 
good real estate, he brings into 
his talks all effective details of 
transportation facilities, character 
of ‘community, appreciation of 
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values, and so forth. While the 
single column ads that were print- 
ed in the Philadelphia Record do 
not appear large in reproduction, 
in the paper itself they were sur- 
rounded by liners set in agate, 
and consequently had considerable 
prominence. His aim, however, 
is to attract attention to a series 
that is alike from day to day, and 
when a regular reader has been 
secured, to tell him vital things 
about what he has to sell, giving 
slight attention to catching the 
eye of every chance reader. This 
seems essentially sound practice. 
Only a thorough study of the real 
estate business itself will enable 
an advertiser to win success, he 
believes. But his past and present 
experience is that, if a realty man 
is willing to invest $10,000 in ad- 
vertising continuously, he can 
build up a business that will net 
him $50, 000 a year. 


Mrs. CHARLES Emory SMITH, 
wife of the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press, died August 9 of 
heart failure, at Block Island, R. 
I. Mrs. Smith, who was Miss 
Ella Huntley, was married to Mr, 
Smith in 1863, when he was edi- 
tor of the Albany Journal. She 
shared her husband’s public ac- 
tivities in the two years he was 
United States Minister to Russia 
and in the five years that he was 
Postmaster-General. 


- 
Don’t advertise if you think you are 
wasting your money. Let your com- 

petitor waste his money on advertising, 
and, perhaps in this way you can put 
him out of business. [ix his clock 
works for him. Just stand back and 
laugh at him when you _ see him 
squandering his money for printer's 
ink.—Exchange. 





—————— 

Ir all the prayers were answered 
there would not be room in the streets 
for the automobiles, and the wheel- 
barrow factories would have to close 
up.—Agricultural Advertising, 


<-> +— 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 











LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere. 
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CHICAGO A COMING MAGA. 

zINE CENTER? 

THE SUCCESS OF THE “WORLD TO- 
DAY” SEEMS TO INDICATE THAT 
IT WILL BE—ONE OF THE FEW 
MAGAZINES THAT PUBLISHES NO 
FICTION—GENERAL IN NATURE, 
YET ADAPTED TO THE MIDDLE 
WEST AND VALUED FOR ITS WEST- 
ERN CIRCULATION. 


For many years Chicago had 
no general magazine of circulation 
wide enough to keep it alive. 
Time and again attempts were 
made to float one, and dozens of 
wrecks resulted. Where the fault 
lay is not easy to determine, 
but probably the chief shortcoming 
was a persistent desire to found 
publications that would “represent 
Chicago.” There are many maga- 
zines of- purely local interest in 
the country, but few successful 
ones. Within two or three years, 
though, Chicago has suddenly 
come into the field with several 
magazines of genuine staying 
power. The Red Book was first. 
and was followed by the World 


To-Day. More recent is the suc- 
cess of the Technical JVorld 
Magazine and the Monthly Story 


Magazine, the latter owned by the 
publishers of the Red Book, Sys- 
tem is another Chicago monthly 
of general circulation and notable 
success. These seem to indicate 
that an important general publish- 
ing industry is being built up in 
Chicago, and that the city’s de- 
velopment as an advertising cen- 
ter is to be followed by mediums 
that can take care of some of the 
general business which now flows 
eastward. 

The World To-Day is the most 
interesting of Chicago’s new 
magazines because it takes rank 
with the serious monthlies. It is 
one of a very small group of 
magazines, for example, that ex- 
ists without resort to fiction. An- 
other interesting fact is that, of all 
magazines that publish no short 
stories -or serials, it has built up 
one of the largest circulations, 


its present monthly average being 
near 100,000. 


That people really 
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want the World To-Day and do 
not take it because it has been 
forced onto them by schemes is 
shown in the character of its cir- 
culation, which is almost evenly 
divided between subscriptions and 


newsstands. The latter agegre- 
gates fifty-one per cent. Lately 


an extremely interesting experi- 
ment was tried. The magazine has 
been sold at ten cents on news- 
stands, and during the past year 
had widely advertised this price. 
On the cover of the March issue 
a new price was printed—fifteen 
cents, $1.50 a year. No other an- 
nouncement was made to readers, 
but the increase was accepted 
without difficulty, and news- 
stand sales showed no falling off 
whatever. 

The publisher of the World 
To-Day is William E. Ernst, 
whose experience has been gained 
chiefly in book publishing. For 
a good many years he was identi- 
fied with the Chicago office of the 
Werner Company, Akron, Ohio, 
publishers of the reprint Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and of school 
books. Later he started a maga- 
zine called Progress, which was 
made up of home study courses. 
The World To-Day was establish- 
ed in 1901 as a twenty-five cent 
magazine, but in July, 1904, had 
to come down to ten cents. This 
reduction put it on its feet, 
brought circulation and attracted 
advertising. It is now a paying 
property. The publication — is 
owned by a company of Chicago 
business men. Rumor has spread 
a report that the property be- 
longed to John D. Rockefeller, but 
there is no truth in this. It arose 
from the fact that the late Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, was chairman of the editorial 
committee. 

“The World To-Day was start- 
ed in the belief that the American 
people are too hard-headed to 
stick to a diet of froth,” Mr. 
Ernst said lately. “We ‘had the 
idea that a magazine devoted 
wholly to fact could succeed pro- 
vided facts were made as interest- 
ing as fiction. After that, we 
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aimed to reflect the Western 
spirit. But while eighty per cent 
of our present circulation is west 
of Buffalo, and we work for 
Western circulation, we don’t wish 
to be regarded as a Western pub- 
lication. Editorially the tone of 
the World To-Day is national, 
and there is hardly an important 
serious magazine in the East but 
prints more Western articles than 
we do. Our Middle Western cir- 
culation has brought us advertis- 
ing, because ‘we aim to fill this 
field more thoroughly than East- 
ern magazines of similar char- 
acter. Our first advertising came 
from the big Eastern agencies, 
and we carry more Eastern busi- 
ness than Western. Some of the 
large book publishing houses like 
the Macmillan Company, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., etc., use our pages to reach 
the great reading public of the 
Middle West. The Macmillan 
Company takes about thirty-five 
pages yearly. All our book ad- 
vertising, too, is on a cash basis. 
For a young magazine, struggling 
to get a foothold, we have kept 
our columns clean, with a view to 
future business, and within the 
past year this policy has begun to 
tell, making us many friends 
among advertisers. In getting 
circulation we depend largely on 
direct work by canvassers, who 
visit towns of medium size west 
of Pittsburg and Buffalo. I be- 
lieve there is now a disposition 
to read more magazines in the 
smaller towns, and the farmer is 
also reading magazines more than 
he did formerly, especially serious 
publications. But he is difficult to 
reach in any other way than as a 
subscriber. One of the best 
sources of new subscriptions has 
been our monthly order blank. We 
print two pages of these in each 
issue, and it is a feature that no 
other magazine has, so far as I 
know. These blanks, four to a 
page, are cut out by our readers 
and returned with money. Some 
readers have sent in as many as 
twenty-five subscriptions, which is 
remarkable when you remember 
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that we pay no commission on 
them, and bring hardly any per- 
suasion to bear. Fully forty per 
cent of new subscription circula- 
tion comes to us through these 
blanks. We claim to-day to have 
a higher proportion of subscrip- 
tion circulation than any ten cent 
magazine.” 

The editor of the World To- 
Day, Shailer Mathews, is a well- 
known educator and_ author. 
Born in Maine forty-three years 
ago, he was educated in the East 
and abroad, has been a theological 
professor in the University of Chi- 
cago the past twelve years, and 
is dean of its Divinity School. In 
making up the World To-Day 
each month he follows a_ plan 
peculiar to that publication. No 
clipped matter is used, and the 
magazine is in no sense a review 
of other periodicals. But guided 
by newspapers and magazines, a 
group of subjects in which the 
public is interested at the moment 
is made up each month, and upon 
these subjects original articles are 
secured. An index to the thought 
of each month is printed on the 
first page of the magazine, “The 
Spirit of the Month.” Mr. 
Mathews says that the magazine 
has a wide appeal to women, 

The World To-Day’s advertis- 
ing department is in charge of 
K. W. Johnson, who, though an 
American by birth, has spent a 
good part of his life in London, 
where he was connected with the 
book department of the Times. 
For the latter paper he went to 
the Far East as an Encyclopedia 
representative, visiting Australia, 
India, the Straits Settlement, etc. 
Since returning to the United 
States three years ago he has been 
connected with the World To- 
Day, 

te a 


A NEw building for the Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., at Deposit. N. Y., has 
been begun. The company already has 
a large structure there, and the new 
one is to be an addition to its plant. 
+o 

Tue Review of Reviews opens a 
classified department with the Septem- 
ber issue—$5 for four agate lines, or 
six insertions for $25. 

















LEAST IMPORTANT, 





What is it leads an advertiser, 
handing you a circular, booklet or 
catalogue, to apologize for the 
presswork? What is it that 
causes an advertiser to compare 
different newspapers for quality 
of their printing? What makes 
him complain when the copy ofa 
magazine containing his ad is 
slightly pockmarked with “off- 
setr” 

Why, about the same thing that 
leads a tailor to give a protes- 
sional tug to anybody's clothes in 
any company, and form his first 
judgment ot men by looking et 
their lapels. ‘Vhat is, too much 
attention to technical details, and 
not enough to things as a whole. 
The advertiser catches this press- 
work disease very easily. He 
may know nothing about the 
printing art until he has occasion 
to get out folders and circulars. 
Then he comes into contact with 
printers, and begins to inspect the 
back of every printed sheet for 
“squeeze,” and black portions of 
cuts for “color,” and the white 
portions of the paper for dirt, 
smudge and “offset.’”” When he 
finds evidence of these horrible 
things he turns the job back on 
the printer as something he would 
be ashamed to send out as his ad- 
vertising. 

This presswork disease is really 
a serious thing. For when an ad- 
vertiser has caught it he centers 
his attention on the least im- 
portant detail of printing and 
loses sight of a lot of vital mat- 
ters that go before. 

“What! Presswork not im- 
portant?” one hears him shriek. 
“No advertising value to good 
presswork ?” 

“Yes, certainly, dear man. But 
che last operation when you print 
anything is to run it through the 
press, and the last thing the public 
gives any attention to is press- 
work. Do you supose that plain 
John Smith turns over your 
folder and looks at the back for 
“squeeze?” Do you think he is 
so absorbed in technicalities of 
printing that he holds back trade 
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on account of an “offset” job? 
Hardly. These matters escape 
the general eye altogether. They 
used to escape yours until some 
unwise printer taught you how to 
scrutinize them. 

It seldoms occurs to an ad- 
vertiser with this presswork 
malady that good presswork be- 
gins in good composition, and 
simple arrangement of cuts, and 
the selection of proper paper. 
When he has fine presswork in 
mind he usually loads a job down 
with intricate borders, tint-blocks 
and fine-screen half-tones until 
only by a miracle can it be print- 
ed well. Rather than select an 
ordinary grade of book paper, 
with dull surface to absorb ink, 
and then have his folder or cir- 
cular set in two or three plain 
faces, so that any printer could 
make it legible, he searches 
heaven and earth for complicated 
typographical effects, and backs 
up all his cuts with borders and 
tints, and prints a three-word 
argument in five colors. When 
this assembly of things that ought 
not to be goes to press, the finest 
skill combined with the happiest 
good fortune seldom produces 
good printing. There are too 
many hair-line registers, too many 
overlays and underlays, too many 
chances for highly-glazed paper 
to touch some vulgar substance 
and have its shiny white soul 
ruined—too many opportunities 
for slipping up and falling down. 
Instead of a simple cover in one 
or two colors of ink, the adver- 
tiser sits up nights working out 
an embossed, bronzed effect that 
probably can’t be printed well at 
all, and which, if it is printed 
well, looks a good deal like a 
piece of Russian enameled ware, 
or a French face-nowder box. 

But suppose the advertiser piles 
on all these typographical details, 
and his job is printed out of 
register, “offset,” too light or too 
dark, and squeezed until the cuts 
resemble intaglios. Suppose he 


sends this horrible production out 
to plain John Smith and horny- 
handed Farmer Jones, his public. 
What then? 


Do they take offense 
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at poor presswork? Never in a 
thousand years. They do not see 
it. The colors may catch their 
eyes for a brief moment. But the 
only vital thing about the whole 
job to the average reader are the 
words printed on the paper. An 
advertising critic may get hold of 
it, true, and damn your eyes for 
slovenly presswork. But let him 
go hang—he has the presswork 
disease too, 

So with advertising in periodi- 
cals. If the average advertiser 
would spend as much time getting 
out original half-tones for the 
magazines, and good thick, deep 
electrotypes for the newspapers, 
as he does worrying about pub- 
lishers’ presswork, he could ac- 
complish something to make his 
advertising better. But even if he 
lets the magazine have the great- 
great-great-grandson of a poor 
electrotype, and sends the news- 
paper publisher a cheap stereotype 
plate; suppose he does this, and 
they are pr-nted the worst pos- 
sible way that a periodical ad was 
ever printed short of being illeg- 
ible; assume that they are so black 
that the representation of an elec- 
tric belt resembles a new germ, 


and the bottom lines of the ad } 


are punched half through the pa- 
per, and every display letter and 
cut has its little rim of smudge 
around it. What then? Why, if 
the ad can be read at all, and is 
put where people can see it, you 
may be sure it will be read, and 
that all readers are going to give 
any attention to is—the words on 
the paper. 

If you have the presswork dis- 
ease, cure yourself. Make up 
your mind that you are the master 
of your fate, the captain of your 
soul—that God’s in his heaven, 
and all’s right with the world— 
that the worst job of presswork 
you can obtain in the shape of a 
newspaper ad, a magazine ad, a 
folder, a booklet, can be sent out, 
and will do the business, so long 
as it is just barely decipherabl 2? 
and you put it in the right publi- 
cation or mail it to the right peo- 
ple. Learn that, when a job is 
set in two kinds of type, and has 
simple cuts, and is run on paper 


instead of polished clay, that you 
can get results by printing it on 
a cider press, in a mixture of tar 
and lubricating oil, with wooden 
rollers. The proof is that hun- 
dreds of advertisers who don’t 
know anything about presswork 
are doing this right along and 
getting results. Good printing is 
always better than poor printing. 
But learn what good printing is by 
taking into consideration what it 
is for—just to be read by a non- 
technical human being. Stop 
judging advertising by the lapels 
of its coat and look it in the face, 


ee 
EJECTING THE OBJECTION- 
ABLES. 


Mr. Arthur - WwW Little, editor 
and publisher of Pearson's Maga- 
sine is one of those who believe 
that from a purely business stand- 
point it pays to refuse advertise- 
ments of get-rich-quick schemes 
and other announcements of a 
more or less questionable nature. 
Mr. Little’s belief is based on act- 
ual experience, for prior to Jan- 
uary of this year Pearson’s Maga- 
sine could not be classed as a 
particular publication, so far as 
its advertising pages were con- 
cerned. It usually carried from 
fifteen to twenty pages of adver- 
tisements that would be excluded 
from such publications as the 
Century, Harper's, McClure’s 
and other magazines that exercise 
a strict censorship over their ad- 
vertising pages. The amount of 
this class of business carried by 
Pearson’s in the course of a year 
footed up the respectable total of 
$30,000—a sum of money that no 
magazine would care to lightly 
throw away. Mr. Little, how- 
ever, after pondering the question 
in all its phases decided that the 
wild-cat mining ads, the question- 
able investment ads, the guaran- 
teed cancer cures and the other 
announcements of a like nature 
would have to go, and go they did. 
Some of them objected to being 
ruled out of Pearson’s and one 
advertiser, who was notified that 
his announcement must be with- 
drawn, even threatened suit, but 
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he went with the others just the 
same. 

The new order went into effect 
in January of this year and, as 
was expected, the amount of 
business carried in that number 
fell short of the amount carried 
in January of the previous year. 
The February and March num- 
bers showed an even greater fall_ 
ing off in the amount of advertis- 
ing carried, and then the tide 
turned. Advertisers who had held 
aloof from Pearson’s because of 
the character of some of the an- 
nouncements formerly printed be- 
gan to come in, and in the June 
number the amount of business 
carried was actually greater than 
that of the corresponding period 
last year. The following figures, 
from PriNTERS’ INK’s monthly 
tabulation of the amount of ad- 
vertising in leading magazines 
show the number of agate lines 
carried by Pearson's during the 
first six months of 1905 and the 


first six months of the present 
year: 
1905 1906 
Agate lines. Agate lines. 
January............10yI20 9,032 
February........+- 13,749 12,992 
March,..ccccsccvess 15,094 12,992 
| re ee 14,000 13,440 
May. coccocccoccess 13,888 13,126 
JUN! occcvccscccses 10,976 11,550 


If the business continues to in- 
crease in the same ratio for the 
remaining six months of 1906, 
Pearson's will have thrown out 
$30,000 worth of objectionable ad- 
vertisements and replaced them 
with wunobjectionable announce- 
ments within the space of a single 
year. 

The Printers’ INK reporter ob- 
served that this seemed to be a 
case of virtue being its own re- 
ward. “It begins to look that 
way,” said Mr. Little, “and it is 
the more gratifying because un- 
expected. When we decided to 
clean house I honestly believed 
that it would take us a much 
longer time to replace the ad- 
vertisements we threw out with 
other and more desirable an- 
nouncements, but the result seems 
to indicate that there were a lot 
of high-class advertisers who 
really wanted to reach our readers 
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but who refrained from using 
Pearson's because of the charac- 
ter of some of the announcements 
formerly carried. Another grati- 
fying result of the exclusion of 
the humbugs is that the advertis- 
ers who are admitted to our pages 
seem to be getting better returns 
than ever before. I have re- 
ceived letters from Mr. H. T. 
Prudden of the Ben Hampton 
Agency and from the advertising 
managers of some of our largest 
users of space, all testifying to 
the fact that since the new rule 
went into effect Pearson’s is pull- 
ing better than ever. Of course 
when we adopted our present 
policy we took our readers into 
our confidence, telling them just 
what we were doing and why, 
and I suppose this of itself served 
te attract more than ordinary at- 
tention to our advertising pages, 
while at the same time the knowl_ 
edge that none but responsible ad- 
vertisers can now gain admission 
to our pages is equivalent to a 
guarantee that the advertisements 
that are published may be trusted 
implicitly.” 

According to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1906, the 
average circulation of Pearson’s 
Magazine for a year ending with 
February was 249,148 copies per 
month, 


“GOOD STRONG COMPETI- 





TIVE TALK.” 
“Don’t worry about your com- 
petitor” says the advertising ad- 


viser. He has been saying it for 
a number of years. 

Is it good advice? That seems 
to depend. Mostly, the advertis- 
ing adviser has retailers in mind 
when he hands out this axiom. 
One seldom sees it mentioned in 
an article dealing with a_general 
advertiser's proposition. There is 
evidently an important line of 
cleavage right here. 

Competitive advertising isn’t 
the best sort of thing a retailer 
can go into. He is a distributor, 
not a manufacturer. Some of the 
ethics of trade cling to him, what- 
ever his line, and he is expected 
to sell what is best for the price, 
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and to preserve a fairly impartial 
attitude toward different grades 
and makes’ of merchandise. 
Strong competitive advertising 
for him means only one thing— 
that is tearing down the other 
fellow’s stock or business reputa- 
tion. This is a left-handed way 
of building up his own, decidedly, 
The d.rect way is to use adver- 
tising to build his own reputation, 
He has a large stock and many 
things to advertise. His news- 
paper space ought to be too full 
of merchandise to leave any. holes 
for attacks on competitors, 

But competitive advertising as- 
sumes a different aspect to the 
manufacturer, An examination of 
any magazine will show that most 
manufacturers use competitive 
talk continually, some to a slight, 
colorless degree in the shape of 
warnings to look out for sub- 
stitutes, while others, like Mr. 
Post, go into big exposures of 
people who lie about their prod- 
ucts. The manufacturer makes 
only one article, as a rule, or if 
he makes several he advertises 
them one at a time. Every article 
has imitations, substitutes or 
competitors that are perhaps 
really as good. Therefore, gen- 
eral advertising must not only 
describe, but take care of substi- 
tution by making readers want 
that article alone, and screwing 
up their determination not only 
to demand it, but to listen to no 
excuses. Nothing seems to ac- 
complish this purpose like good 
strong competitive talk which de- 
preciates imitations. The latter, 
of course, are never mentioned by 
name. Often they are attacked 
by such devices as describing 
points of superiority in the ad- 
vertiser's own product, and wind- 
ing up with the caution that “No 
others have such merits or ad- 
vantages.” This is an excellent 
method. In other cases, though, 
a commodity is built up by direct 
attacks on competitors, as in the 
case of the Ostermoor mattress, 
which has steadily contrasted cot- 
ton layers with horsehair by 
demonstrating the relative un- 
cleanliness of the latter. Other 
instances—only a few, though—of 
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strong competitive advertising 
will be found in the arguments 


steadily used for various roofing 


materials, white lead and zinc 
paints, granite-ware, piano-play- 
ers and pianos, refrigerators, 


typewriters, safety razors, stoves 
and automobiles. 

Advertising can’t be altogether 
neutral when the manufacturer 
does it. If it were, its force 
would fail to carry the prospec- 
tive purchaser past all the pitfalls 
that lay between him and his pur- 
chase. No matter how favorable 
the impression words and _ pic- 
tures may make for the goods in 
general advertising, it seems to be 
a recognized principle, widely 
practiced, that just as strong an 
impression against the other fel- 
low’s goods must be created. 
Business is war. In man-to-man 
salesmanship everyone who sells 
one article, like a piano or steel 
range, is armed against anything 
the prospect may have in the 
shape of a favorable impression 
of a competing article. It is only 
natural that these time-tried tac- 
tics should be applied to adver- 
tising of one article. To tell a 
manufacturer that the best way 
to deal with his competitors in 
advertising is to ignore them, 
therefore, isn’t good advice, but 
largely theory, and Sunday school 
theory at that. However harmful 
and wasteful good strong com- 
petitive talk may be for the re- 
tailer, it is a necessity to the man- 
ufacturer, and an examination of 
any hundred campaigns in maga- 
zine or newspaper will show how 
widely it is employed. 





a od 
ATTRACTIVE MAP. 
The Pierce publications, of Des 


Moines, Ia., are sending out an attrac- 
tive map, printed in five colors, to show 
the circulation fields of the five papers 
upon the Pierce list. The States in 
which the W:sconsin Farmer, lowa 
Homestead and Farmer and Stockman 
circulate are distinguished by contrast- 
ing colors, while the larger field of the 
Homemaker and Farm Gazette, monthly 
publications, is shown by a heavy red 
outline. The Pierce publications cir- 
culate in Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Illinois, Towa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
three weeklies known as the ‘“Home- 
stead Trio” give 157,000 weekly farm 
circulation, free from duplication, 
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Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are scepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to tne 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
that edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and datea, 
also from:publishers wno,for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 196 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directors. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honok of the last named character are marked with an (> ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to Know wnat ne pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoenix. Kepublican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps , Tribune Bldg. 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov. aud Dee., 1905, R968. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View, Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.530. 





A Oakland. Herald. Average 
May, 1906, 19.552. Av. June, 1906, 

GUAR 22,010, Largest cir.in Oakland 
AN Ouly Pacitic Coast daily circula 
TEEO tion guaranteed by Rovell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. 

San Franelsco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, t. 427, May, 1906, 1,700, 
San Francisco. ‘Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary, two hundr and eight pages, 5x8 
Cireuiation 1904. 48.916: year ending Nov., ’05, 
59,416, L.L. MeCorm 120 Jackson Boule 
vard, 1, hot Illinois, Eastern representative. 
William A. Wilson, 44 East 23d St., New York 
City, New York representative. Home Offices, 

431 California Street. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay, 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, jor 1905, 11,6388. 
Denver. Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lisning Co. Aver. for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60.104, 
Average for July,1906, dy. 54,208; Sy. 78.682, 
27" The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
GUAR Rowell’ havainn News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia. Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1905, 5.022. 
E. Katz, Speciai Agent, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily av. 
1905,11,02a, E. Katz, Special agent, N. Y. 
ea HTT Telegram-Union. Sworn daily 
av, 196, LO,AT1. Wantads one cent a word. 














Meriden, peacent, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,587 





Meriden. Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 195, 7.578. 

New Haven. Evening Register. 1 Actual 
av, Jor 195,118,714: Sunday, 11,81 


New Maven. Paltadium, bes Arer, 1904, pats 
1905, 5,636. E. Katz, ul Agent, N. 


New Haven. Union, “Average 1905, 16, 209. 
ist 3 mos, 196, 16,486. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. ¥. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6,109; 
ist 3 mos. 1906, 6.012, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending Dec.. 1905,3.170. Aprilcire., as certified 
by Ags’n Am. Adv’rs. all returns deducted, 2,869. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 
1904, 3.850; 1905, 5,920, now, 6,588, 


Waterbury, Republican. dy. Aver. for 1905. 
>.648. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averaye for 195, 85.550 (©Q©). 


FLORIDA, 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Av. 1905, 8,930; 
ist 4 mos, 196, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agent, N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Journal, dy. Av Seg 088. Sun- 


S. Semi-weekiy 6.7 3; May, 16, 
017; Sun., O7.977; cand a. »%4.2 281. 





Atla 
day 
daily, & 





Atinnta. News Daily aver. first six mos. a 
24,668. S.C. Beckwith. Sp. Ag., N. Y. & C 

Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Jirst six mos. 1906,62.96 6 copies monthly Begin- 
ning Sept. ist, 70,000 guaranteed, semi-monthly, 


Auguata, ene. Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,80; jirst six months of 1906, 6,245. 

©airo. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,029. 

Champaign. News. erred Sour months 1906, 
daily, 3.076 ; weekly. 8.44 

OChienage. Bakers’ soar, monthly ($2.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage for 1905,4.100(Q@@). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00, 
Averaye circulation 1905. to Dec. sist, 66,605. 

Chicago, Dental Keview, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, &, 708, 
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Chicago, Examiner. Average for 1905. 144,- 
806 copies daily; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith 
Thompson, Representatives, 

Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Ohieago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actuai aver., 1905, 80.700, Jun.,, 1906, 42,469. 


Chicago, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 

culation for 1905, 15.%66 (O ©). 

Ohieago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000. 
The count made Oct. 20, 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. Keaches nearly 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80% of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin, Iowa and Minn- 
esota; half the povtoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 

Ohieago, Record-Herald. Average 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400, average 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 

2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 

ASA is guaranteed by the pub- 

Te No lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chicago. System. monthly. The System Co.. 
pub. casters office 1 Madison Ave., Y. Y. Arer- 
age for year ending, March, 1906, 50,556. Cur- 
rent average in excess of 60.000. 





Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing ©). 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Averaye for year ending July 17, 1906, 6,266, 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 195, d'y 21,042. S’y 9,674. 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1905, 14.- 
040. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 


Indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,200 vemi-monthlys 7c. a line. Write us 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 195, 24.890. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for 1905, 4,074; six 
mouths ending June 30, 1906, 4.262; for July, 
1908, 4,525. Over 3.200 out of 4,800 Kichmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 


Routh Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
July, 196. 7,888. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
Actual average for 1905, 5,814. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. June 12.021 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
tnan any other paper or no pay Jor space, 


Dea Moines. Capital. aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1905, 39. 1 x. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City and State 
e:rculation largest in Iowa. More tocal advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate sive cents a line. 

Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any otner Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation for May, dy. 29,434. 

Sioux City. Journal, daily. Average for 1905 
sworn, 24.961. Average for jirst six months, 
116, 29,045. 











Sioux Olty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24,287 : July, 1906,27.177%. 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
ar cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
he Tribune. Only lowa paper that has the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 


Hutehineon. News. Daily 1905, 8.485. E. 
Katz, Special Agent. N. Y. 


Lawrenee, World, evening and Wy any Copies 

printed, 15, daily, 8.578; weekly, 8,180. 
Pittsburg, Headlight, dy. and . Actual 

average for 1905, daily 5.280, wocekly 8.2% 8. 


Wichita, Star, weekly. Average for year end- 
ing January, 1906, 2.845, 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington, Leader, Ar.’05., evg. 4.694. Sun. 
6.168: May, dy. 5,865. Sun. 6.968. E. Katz, S.A. 


Marion, Crittenden Record, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Daily Inquirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro daily. No charge unless true. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av.cir. Jan., 1906, 24.615: for Feb., 16, 
25.419; for March, 1906, 26.069; for April, 196, 
26,090. Av. cir. Jan, 4 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 195, 1.269.578. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905, 6.986. weekly, 2.090. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average yor 1905, daily 
9,455. weekly 29,117. 


Dover. Piscataquis Opserver. Actual weekly 
average 195. 2.019. 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. ver. for 
1905, 7.398 (OO). weekly 17.448 OO). 


Phillips, MaineWoods ana Woodsman.week ly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905, 8.077. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,428. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolia. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of .q.; copies printed av.yr. end’g Sept.1905,1,.637, 
Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first six montis 
1906, 85,142; Sun., 67,714. No return privilege 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Arerage 1905, 60,6738. For 
July. 1906. 70.818, 

The absolute correctness of the 
: A litest circulation rating accorded 
AALS the News is guaranteed oy tne 
AN publishers of Rowell’s American 
TEED ewspaper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99,491, 
Boston. Globe. Average 1905. darly, 192.584. 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent vaner tn the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
piper in New England.” .dvertisements go in 

morning and afternoon editious for one price. 
i#~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
; the Boston Globe is guaran- 
(carey teed by the publishers of 
aN Rowell’s American News- 
43 =6opaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 

troverts its accuracy. 


Boston. Post. Average for July, 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 248.704; Boston sunday Post, 
225.452. Daily gain over July, 1905, 6.5703 
Sunday gain over July, 1905. 88.292. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p. daily, 20 cents; Sundau, /8 cents. 
The Great Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 


ana, 
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Boston. “vening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea taole pauper. Largest amount of week day adv, 


‘ Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for 1905, 
SUD 
. 


Springfield, Farm and Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
396.482. Distributed at 58,226 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Ali advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo  Aver- 
aye 115, 206.088. No issue less than 200.000, 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Onl 
Important agricultural weekly in New Knglanc 
Paia circulation, 40,000, Reaches every post- 
office in Mass. 8.1.. and Conn., and all in Ver 
mount, New Hampshire and Maine. except a fewin 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. £’Opinion Publique, daity(© ©). 
Paid average for 1905, 4.233. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Telegram Dy. av. —~ months, 
195, 5.171. Payne & Youngs. Specic 


Grand Bate Evening Press dy. Average 
1905, 46.456. Covers Western Michigan. 


Jackaon, Morning Patriot. Arerage June, 1906. 
6,311; Sunday, 6,992; weekly (April). 2.8138. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily. oe: 
Average 19H5.12,.394: July. 1906, 14,6 


Saginaw. Evening News. - Average for 
1905, 16.710; July, 1906, 20,712 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoiia. farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. JOY 1905, 46.428, 


Minnespoils. Farm, | Stock and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual average 7906 S7,137; Jirst 
six mouths 1906, 100,050. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock &@ Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 




















GUAR Newspaper Directory. Circulation ts 

racticailu confined to the Farmers 

re NS of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Jlowa. Use 

it to reach section most prajitably. 

Minneapolis. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 


In 1905 average daily circulation 67.588. £4 
average circulation for July, 1% 
Aver. Suundaycirculution, July, 1906, 

he absolute accuracy 
Journal's circulation ratings ts 
guaranteed by the American News- 





GUA paper Directory. It reacnes a 
greater number of the purchasing 
TE ED classes and goes into more homes 


than any paper in its field. It 
brings results. 


Minneapolis, School Education, mo, Cir. 1905, 
9,550, Leading educational journal in the N.-W. 


Minneupolie Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. i867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. The Sunday 
Tribune average per 1ssue jor the first six 
months of 1906 was 83,011. The daily Tribune 
average per issue for the first six months of 
1906, was 108 











Sd. 
°N The Evening Tribune ts guar- 


CIROULA 
anteed to nave a larger circula- 
tion than any other Minneup- 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 
GUAR tion. The carrier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 
TE ED olisis many thousands greater 


other news- 
circulation 
The 


than that of any 

aper. The city 

by Am. Newsa- Gione exceeds 43.000 daily. 

paper Diree- Tribune the recognized 

tory. Want _ paper of Minne. 
apolia. 


UY 








Minneapolia. Svenska erp a Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. 1905,51,5 

St. Paul, A. O. U. W. Guise. 
circulation for 1905, 22.5 

St. Paul. Dispatch. ‘eeaaieeat sold for 
year 1905, 60,568 daily 

St. Paul, The icy s..mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. C:reulation for six months 
ending December, 1105. 92.625. 





Average weekly 
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INK 
St. Paul. Pioneer Press. 
on Sor January—liaily 
87. 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 


Net average circula- 
55.502. Sunday 52 


OSes 


GUAR can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the money due for sub- 
re to scriptions is collected showing that 


subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All mutters pertain- 
tiny to circulation are upen to invest: gation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth, 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin. Globe, daily Average 1905, 13. 
June, 1906, 15.252. E. Katz, Special 2 Agent, N. .3 

Kanana City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
ticaily all mail-order and general advertisers 





St. Joseph, News and ress. Circulation 
1906, 35.158. Smith Thompson, Lust. Rep. 
ouis, Courier of a monthly. 


St 
Actual average Sor 1905, 9.92 


St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 

St. Louisa. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

St. Louisa, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
monthly. Arerage for 1903.106 verauve for 
1904, 104,750: average for 1905, 105.5 1 


MONTANA. 


Mixsoula, Missou ian, every morning. Aver- 
age six mouths ending June 50, 1906, daily 4,888, 
Sunday 6,400, 


NEBRASKA. 














Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 

and Sunday morning. Actual 
GUAR P daily average Jor 1904,15.2 
teto For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 

raska paper that has the 


Guarantee Star. 


Lincoln. ee? neem Farmer. weekly. 


Average 1906, 147 

Lineoin. Freie Prom weekly. Actual average 
for 1905, 150.754. 

Lincoln, Journal and News. 
1905, 27,092. 

Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Arerage 
circulation year ending Junuary, 1906, 40,714. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegranh. The only daily in city. 
Sworn aver. for 6 mos, ending Mar, 51,'06,4,410. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.522: 
6.510; 1st 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; June, 27.877 


eoert ee 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. 








Daily average 









1905, 


Average Jor 


1905,22.546. First six months 1906, 23,085. 
Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 





Co. Average for 1905. 60.102; Apr. ’06, 68,282, 

Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 1995, 2.874. 
first? months, 1906,2, 96%. It’sthe leading paper. 
Arerage. 1904, 14.774, 1905 
Only evening paper. 





Trenton, Times. 
5.455: April, 18,525. 
NEW YORK. 


Evening Journal. Daily average for 
2. iIvsthe leading paper. 








Alban 
1905, 16 





Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./905, Supday 86.- 
374; duily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 51.027. 

Buffalo. Evening News. Datly averaye 1904, 
88.457; 195 94.690. 


Cateakill, Recorder. 1905 average. 8.811; May, 
1906. 3.988. Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley. 


Corning. Leader, Averaye, 1904, 
6.238: 195 6.595. 





evening. 
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Cortiund, Democrat, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver 
4905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falls. Times Est. 1878. Only one. 
Average year ending | March «1, 1906, 
Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905. 2,287. 
Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.'s 


Mount Vernon, Argus, evening ~~ /claaaias 
averuge 1 year ending June. 1906, 8.4352 


Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3.00 more than all other ) Nei wb’ gh paperscombined 


New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm and family agricultural weekly in Midale 
and Southern States. Circulates 100.000 cop- 
ies weekiy, of which 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribers. as per count of June 1, 1905. The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST'S subseribers in New 
York include every postoffice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoftices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 847. 
and to 20¢ to 40¢ ef tne postoftices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements suaranteed. 





oo 


LeRoy. G 
Largest wy.cir. 





American Magazine (Leslie’ 8 : Monthly). Pre 
sent average gire ulation, 256.108,  Guaran- 
teed average, 250,000, _ Exe cess, 73.296. 


Army & Navy Journal, 186 
average for Jjirst /9 issues. 16.9. 


Atlantis Dail 
age for 1905, 9, 








Actual weeiciy 
v2 (OO). 





eek newspaper. Actuai aver- 


o. 






Automobile, weekly. Average for year eiding 


July 25, 1906, 1A. 615). 








monthly. Ww. Gregory Co.. 
Actual average Tor 1945, 5.008, 
Benziger’s: magazize, tamily monthly. Ber- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage Jor 1905,44.166, pres 
eut circulation, 50.000. 
(Theatrical). ¥F rank Queen, 
Tor 195, 26,228(0O0.. 
Jewish Morning J ournal. 
54.668. Only Jewish morning 


Music Trade Review. 
ly. Arerage jor 7905 


Riker’s Review 
publishers 


weekly 
Lta. Aver. 


Chopper, 
Pup. Uo.. 








Averige for 1905, 
daily. 





music trade avd art week 
dal. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished every Wednesday. Established 188 — Ae- 
tual weekly average for 193, 11.001. actual 
weekly average for 1904, 14.918. Actual weekly 
average for 1905, 15,090 copies, 





The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthiu. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average ctr- 
culations for 195—all to paid-in-adrance suob- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


Journal. Average 
May, 1906, 3.8003 


The Tea and Coffee Trade 
ereulation for vear evding 
May. 1906. issue. 7.512. 

The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daily u:eraye 1905, 





15.1538. 





Tor 1905, Morn... 23Q05.+ 
Sunday, 411.074. 
cates A. N. Liecty. 
ST 4; 195, 15.058. 
Syracuse, Evening Ve Hleraid. G.daily. Herald Co. 
pup. Aver, 1905, daily se »2. Sunday 40.098, 


The World 
A490. Evening 


Seheneetady, bazette. 
Actual average Sor 1904, 1904, 12.5 


tualar 
71.70 









Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dzily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utica. National 
Average for 1905, 2.6 





ecrical 
fo. 


Contractor, mo. 








Utien. Press. daily LoRkO A. Meyer. publisher. 


Average Sor 1905. 14.3 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte, News. Has passed the 5,000 mark 
The Charlotte News, the leading evening paper 
in the two Carolinas is grow ing. Watch it. 


Coneord. Twice-a- Week T Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 2,262. 

eetee. Biblical Recorver, weekly. 
8,872. Av. 194. 9.756. Av. for 1905. 





Av, 1903, 
10,206, 








VK. 19 
Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads ali afternoon 
nas in ecrrcuiation between Richmond an 
itlanta, Full A. P. dispatches. Actual duily 
arerage 1905, 4.251. 

Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn averuge 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. °Q5, 7,201. 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr,, 1906, 7,295. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan + ie Finnish 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 





S9Y (3h): Sunday, T4. 960 

(28); July, 1006, 75,968 dazly; Sunday, 82.654. 
Coshocton, Age, Dusly ar. ist 6 mos. '06,3.101; 

in city 10.000; factory puy-rolis $150,000 monthly 


daily average 1995: & 


Religious Telescope, weekly. 20¢ 
20.096. 


Average circulation 1905, 


Dayton. 
agate line. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir. 415.000. 
Springfield. Woman Home Companion. 
June, 196, circulation, 565.000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N.’Y. City 








_ Youngstown, Vindicator D'y ar,’05, 12.9103 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Ma.cwell. N Y¥. & Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City 1¢ Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11.161; July. 1906, 305. E. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 


OREGO 


Portland, Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 











Portland, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 


Actual average for July. 25,018. Aver- 
926. 

Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
13,033. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Times, daily. <Arer. 
E. Katz. 


age year 1905. 21 


Erie. 


Tor 1905, 15,248, 
July, 1906, 17.186. . ¥. 


Sp. Ag., N. 


Harriaburg. Telezrepb. Sworn ar., June. 18.6 
591. Largest paid eireulat mn in H’b'g.0r no pay. 

c Jonfectioners’ Journal, 
1905, DATO ( 


Vhilndelphia. 
Av. 1904, 9.004; 


mo. 


Vhiladeiphia, Farts Journal, 
moutaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publishers Average for 

U5, 263.266. Printers’ Inic 
asieened the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Farm Journal sor the reason 
that’ Hise ea among aii those 
‘“publisned in the United States. 

“has oee% pronounced the one 

“that dest serves its purpose as 

“an educator and counseior 

“ror the ayricultural popuia- 

“tion, and asan effective and 

“economical medium for com- 

“municatng with them 

“through its advertising coummns.” “Unlike any 
other paper.” 





UA 
Ay 
rEEO 


Philadeiphia. German Daily Gazette. aver- 
circulation, 1905,datly 51.508: ‘Sunday 44.465, 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


aper. Besides the Guarantee 

GVA tar,it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
TEED most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 
erage for first six months 1906, 
103,419; Sunday average, 148,949. 


Philadelphia, The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly, ‘The paper that gets reguits.” 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. Everybody looks for it. 








20 
mane eee, nearly everybody reads THE 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of July. 1996: 

. Sunday 

224,435 


AN 
gaa?) 











Total for 25 days, 5.426.325 copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR JULY, 


217,053 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’S circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

Wi1uiaM L. MCLEaN, Publisber. 
Philadelphia, August 5, 1906 





Pittsburg, The U. ie Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily. Ww Hodgson. Arerayefor 

905, 1.297. In its 34th year. 

CURA as Ms wn Has Chester County 
and vicinity for tts field. Devoted 

re to to home news. henze 1s a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

tn the Stute mm agricultural wealth 

Williumaport. Grit. America’s «Greatest 

Weekly. Average 1905,226.71%. Smith & Thomp- 


son, Keps., New Yorke and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1905 
13,551. Enters two-thirds of York homes. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cérculation 
Sour months ending April 30, U6, 17.502 (sworn). 
Providence. Daily Journal, 17.623 «@O). 
Sunday, 20.8838 (©©). Evening Bulletin&’?, 738 
averaye 9/5. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 
Providence, Real Estate HKegister; finance, 
b’ld g, etc.: 2,528; sub’s pay 244¢¢ of total city tax. 
Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieston. “vening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905, 4.505. 
Coiumbtia, State, 
age for 1905, taily ¢ 








Actual aver- 
587 copies 





AULA wy (OO); sem:-weekly, 2,625, Sunday 
AN 05, 11.072 (OO). Actual average 
TEED first six months ‘06, daily 10,760; 


Sunday 11.861. 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Da:ly average year ending 
December 31, 1905.1%.018. Weekly 





VAR arerage 1904, 14.5 
One of only three papers in 
Tero the South, and only paper in 


Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 

Star. The leader mm news, circula- 

tion, influence and advertising patronage. 
‘Knoxville, Sentinel. Ar. ‘st 6mos.'06.11.108, 


Carries more advertising in six days than aoes 
contemporary in seven. Write for information, 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeai, daily, Sunday. 
weekly, average 195, daily 38.915. Sunday 
55.887. weerlu, 80.585. Smith & Taompsun, 
Representatives N. Y. « Chicago. 


Memphi«. Times, woe Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.1 





Nashville. Banner. daily. Aver. for year 1905, 
S.772; for 194, 20.7083 for 1905, 30.22 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,457; present output ¢ over 10,000 guarauteed. 

El Pause. Herald. 40.05, 5,011; June,’06. 6.169. 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80¢ of El 
Paso homes, Only E! Paso paper eligible to Roli 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

San Angelo, Standard, weekly. Averaye for 
year ending May é, 116,3,013 GE) " 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F E. Langley. " rede 
8.527, for last six mouths, 16, 4.06 
Dertearen, Free Press. Daiiy av. 05, . 6.551 ; 
Sor June,7. rgest city and State circula- 











ton. Examined by Associution vf American 
Advertisers. 

Burlington, News, gaily, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904,6.018 ; 5, 6.886; Decen.ber, 
1905, 7.491. 





Me = Argus. Actual daily average 


o 200 
3,027. 


Rutland. ae. Average 1904, Av- 


eraye 1905, 4.2 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Actual average 


Sor 1905,3,051 
VIRGINIA. 
Danville. The Bee. « 1905, 2.846, April, 
1906, 2 &. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 
29.545. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas, 


R teh mond, Times-Dispatch, 
morning. 

dctual daily average vear end- 
ing December. 1905, 20.376. High 
price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. Inninetu per cent 
of Richmond hemes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Post Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for July, 1906 = Week day, 
25.809; Sunday, 36.840. Onlv 
m’n‘g paper in Seattle; only gold 
marked and guarantee d circula- 
tion in Washington. A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and superior value. 








GAA 
YEED 
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Tacoma. Ledger. Va: day oF nerd noe 1905, 15,5443 


Sunday, 20.885: weekly, 9.642 
Seca. News. Average first four months 
1906.16, 212; Suturday, 17.637. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel, de R. E. 
pub. Average sor: $42 


Hornor, 






Ronceverte. \ ews, wy. Wm. 
& Son, pubs. y Rabe fms 5 months 196, 
WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville. Gazette. ’lyand s-w'y. Cire’n— 
average 1905. duily 8.149: semi-weekly 8,059, 
Madison. age ee dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,8,482. Onlyasternoon paper. 
Milwaukee, Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies rate 30c.a line; largest 
mo. farm journal circulation in this territory, 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’ Jo 
26.648; July, 1916, 28.295 (OO). 


Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’g. 
Arerage 1905. 40.517: July, 196. 


B. Blake 
2,112. 






Av, 1905, 


44.890. The naid daily circu- 

Aaa ition of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 13 double that of cny other even- 
TEED ing and more than is the paid 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 
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Average for 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. day. 
655. 


1904, 7.2351. Average for the for the year, 1905, 2. 


T** WISCONSIN 
+ \GRICOLTORIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Eat. i877. wy 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.748: 








GUAR First fite months, 1995.47.272. 
AN Has «a larger circulation in “Wis. 
TEEO co sin thanany oer. Adv. 

Se an Hye N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richarason. Mgr. 
Sheboygan, ais Joaea Avrerage 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune Acturl daily average net | 
for 1905, 4.511; first sic monihs, 196. 5,079. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 











‘ <7 Province. daitv, Arerage for 
: July, 13:6, 10.052. H. DeClerque, 

U.S.1 oars. Cc ‘hic. Wo an 1 New York. 
Victoria. Colonist. dai y. Colonist P.& P. 
Co. aArer. for 1906. 4.3 hk ; rors9s, 4.308. 


U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


nipeg. Telegram. Duily aver-ge June, 


| Trade. monthly 








Flat rate, 42c. inch daily or weekly. 
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Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Keaches 
al! the German-speaking population of 200,000— 
its exclusive fiel Aver. for the year end. June. 
1906. 15,817; aver, last six months, 15,898. 


W tnnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Ar- 
erige for 195. daiiy. 0, O48: weeniy, 15.654. 
Daily. July, 1906, 34.987 

NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 

Halifax. Herald (© @) and Evening 

Circulation, 1905,15.558. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Arerage Jor 15, 6.088. 


Mail, 


Toronto. 


Yoronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for year endiny Dec. 30. 1905, 38,282. 
Advertising rate 6c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Cc, 
Lta., publishers. ctual average 1904, d@il,. 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal. Star.dv.&wy. Graham &Co. A”. 
for 1904 du. 56.795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1% 5, 
dy. 58,125; wy. 126,207, 








(e ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@©) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@O). 
Reaches 9% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA CONSTITUTIUN Aver. 195, Daily 
35,590(OO0). Sunday 48,721, Wy,'04, 107.925. 

AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (O©). 
paper, 190) average 6.143, 

ILLINOIS, 

GRAIN DEALERS’ JOU::NAT (OO). Chicago, 
prints more cias‘fi d ads than all others inits line. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (@ ©). Act- 
ualaverage cireulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS’ HELPER @O@.c hicago. only “Gold 
Mark” basing journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Terrvory. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). 
eeiving this mark. because 
satisfactory results 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©) 

Best paper incity ; read vy vest people 


Only morning 





Only paper in Chicago re- 
TRIBUNE ads bring 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© 

BOSTON P!LOT(@©). every Saturday. Roman 
Cathoh:>. Patrick M. Donanoe, manager 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@6©), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as tre stancard 

nerican textile journal. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (Q ©) ts 
the leading French daily of New England. 








MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


00) Minagageln, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
ee and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal! (OO). 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest high-class 
circulation. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

THE POST EXPRESS (©@@©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium tn this section. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOUKNAL (©). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 

ENGINEERING NEWS ( ).—The leading pa- 
per in the engineering world.—Herald, Syracuse. 

VOGUE (©6) holds first placein feminine in 
terest and leading place in the advertising fie.d 

THE CHURCHMAN (©6©)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Episcopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


ELECTRICAT REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Read and ee by thousands, Oldest, avlest 
electrical] weekly 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
Tn 1905, average issue, 19,020 ( 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., : Rroadway, : 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (60). The 
stancard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. — weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 






CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

ople in every community who know mor 
han all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE (©©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose reade:s repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa bign- 
grade advertiser. 


ELECTRICAL WOKLD (@©), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers to be 20.389 average 
weekly from January 6th to March 3a, 1906. 


Olle, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIKER (@©). Great—influ- 
ential—of worid wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied »v Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©). Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. wargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 











THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadeiphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on tae Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
pacer Sworn daily average first six months 
1906, 103,419; Sunday average 1906, 148,949. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (© ©), a conservative, 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (©©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. ‘lhe South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of No: folk, Va. That speaks volumes, 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (O©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in state. A 
paper read ana respected by al: classes, 

WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 

CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 

ING MaIL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 





















THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Voiume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears, 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO, 


T= Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, | 


1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 910 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate tor Want advertising '» the Post is dc. 
per line eacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 

CONNECTICCT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. KECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
4 population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wantea,”’ 
etc., half cent a word aday. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

ly HE EVENING and Sunpay STAR. Washington. 

D.C. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA, 

LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
/ Savannah, Ga.. cost one cent a word—three 
insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of uhree. 





ILLINOIS. 
NY HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium ot Central Eastern liinois. 
ry°>H& TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


be EARLY everybody who reads the Eng 
4 lish language in. around or about Chi 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaILy NEws is Chi- 
cago s “want ad” directory. 
INDEANA. 
fq’ HE Indianapolis NEws during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments tnan ali other dailies ot Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time 


IOWA. 
‘(.HE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER: onl 
morning paper; carries more “want” ad- 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 














| li Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total circulation 

|} in lowa, The Want columns give splendid rc- 

turns always. The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 

| month $1 per line. It is publishea six evenings 
a week, Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan; over 
Ps 310,000 weekly; 10 cents a word 
MAINE. 
bl EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portland dailies comvined. 








MARYLAND. 
S te ~ Baltimore Niws carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore caaily jt is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
'THE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools anu in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 








| 
| YHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 
1905. printed a total of 427.227 classified ads. 
There were no trades, deals or discounts. there 
was a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was 15,847 more 

| than any other Boston paper carried in 1905, 


9 = CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
a" DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
ounA ton. Mass., carries solid page 
| REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
| 10,000. 
| 


MICHIGAN, 
QAGINAW COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
N day paper; leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one cent a word. 
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MEIN NESOTA 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized } " 


Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


} Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JoURNAL 

carries more Classitied adver’ gg thau any 
other Minneapolis oe No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ectionable medical 
advertisements printed. c podestie Wants printed 
in a , 128,184 lines. Individual advertisements, 
20,27 


lina: MINNEAPOLIS TR:BUNE is the oldest Minne- 

apolis daily and has over 100,000 sub-cribers, 
which is 30,000 Oda each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis — Its evening edition 
alone haga larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 colunins of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
murning and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunzay 


MISSOURL. 
HE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum. loc. 


MONTANA. 
li E Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 


* Want-Ad ’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sundays, 13.888. 





NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word 
NEW JERSEY. 
N EWARK. N. J, FRrIE ZeITUNG (Daily and 
Pt Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORK 
T= EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn's 
classified business 











'VHE Post-EXxPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-mevium ip Kochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in ‘\ estcbester County. 


TEWBURGH DAIL Y NEWS. recognized leader 
4 in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Cirevlation, 
6,000. 
pore ALO NEWS w with over 95,000 eieeulation. 
isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 
HE Trwgs-Unton, of Albany, New York. Bet 
ter medium for wants and other classitied 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


AVE YOU SOMETHING fOSELL!? Advertise 

in America’s Great Classified Medium— 

EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—three million readers. 

Send for “How to Advertise in a Small Way 

Successfully” and other free booklets, THK 

RIVGWAY-THAYEK COMPANY, 31 E. 17th St. 
New York. 


PRAte RS’ INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and leading \Vantad medium for 
Want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing noveities, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, Gftice devices. adwriting, half 
tone making, and practically anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
G RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. May, ’06, 7,599. 
¥ Biggest Daily in North Dakota. La Coste & 
Marwell, New York Representatives. 


OWLO, 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading Want” 
medium. lec. per word. Largest circulation, 








OKLATIOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants tkan any four Ukla.competiltors, 





OREGON. 
PonseenD JOURNAL, Daily and Sun 
day. leads in ‘Want ads.’’ as wellasin 
circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
HE Chester. Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifled ads than any 
ctherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


WAY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN beta 

prompt returns, because “in Phi 
delphia nearly everybody reads. 
THE BULLETIN.” 


Net paid —, circulation for 
July, 1906: 
217.053 copies per day. 


(See Roll of Honor column.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 
7 EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTIE CAROLINA. 
sb — NEWS AND COURIER (©©), Charleston, 
S.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word, minimum rate, 26¢e. 
BA Jolumbia STATE (©) carries more Want 
ads than any other 8S. C. newspaper. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
TICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. W. Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bidg., N. Y., Special Fastern Agent 


CANADA. 
HE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Mait—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad uiediums. 





A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

4 tion in Canaaa without exception. (Daily 
95.825, Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 


W\HE Daity TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a wor 
Minimum charge 20 cents. 


it Maer Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILyY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than apy oiher weekly paper in Canada. 


4 hake Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 

‘Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal] the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 


a ed 


He who thinks he can find im him- 
self the means of doing without others 
is much mistaken; but he who thinks 
that others cannot do without him is 
still more mistaken. A merchant sel- 
dom makes the first mistake—never, if 
he is sane; but when he concludes. to 
curtail his advertising it is a sure 
sign that he is falling into the second. 
-—Commercial Union. 
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To Have ana To H 


SUPREMA( 











TO HAVE 


SUPREMACY — 


Supremacy in advertising patronage in 
Chicago for four successive years is the position 
of THE CHICAGO DaILy NEws. 


Supremacy in the amount of business 
carried day by day in its columns, 


Supremacy in showing gains over pre- 
vious years in the volume of display and classi- 
fied advertising, the only Chicago paper to show 
such gains each year for four successive years. 


TO HOLD 


SUPREMACY — 


Supremacy in advertising patronage for 
the first six months of 1906 is still the position 
of THE CHICAGO DaILy News. The first six 
months of 1906 contained 25 Sundays, one legal 
holiday and, altogether, 181 days. THE CHI- 


papi eat 





Comparative Advertisin; 
January Ist, 1906, te Jur 





CLASSIFIED AVVE! 





Daily News 
Tribune ..... 
Record-Herald . 
American 
ere 
Inter Ocean... 
OS One eae 
Examiner , 
Chronicle 


COLS. PBR DALY D 
40.68' 
40.11 } 
28.27 
4.26 | 
6.05 
13.70 f 
2.04 
11.50 
8.32 | 


aa a a a” he a ee 





DISPLAY ADVER1 





° COLS. PER DAY D 
Daily News 55-90 1 
Tribene ..... 46.43 1 
Record-Herald . 40.07 I 
American 40.17 | 1 
oe 29.96 4 1 
Inter Ocean . 22.08 I 
ee eka eas 21.59 I 
Pxaminer .... 10,20 1 
Chronicle 11.01 ¢ 1 





TOTAL ADVERT! 




















caGo DaILy News, Post and /ournal had, ‘ COLS. PER DA}¥ D 
therefore, in that period, 155 days of publication. Daily News 44 ' 
The Examiner, not published Sunday, had 156 Record-Herald . 68.35 , 
days of publication, and all the other papers American 44.45 ' 
had 181 days of publication, Journal ..... 36.02 ' 
Here is a comparative statement of the number — _— ; : ls | : 
of columns of advertising carried by the Chicago Examiner .... 21.71 | , 
Es PH, HP SO Tat gn, gS: Chronicle 19.33 p) 

RRs 
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Advertising Statement 
906, tp June 30th, 1906 





ED AVVERTISING 


























OLS, PER DAY DAYS COLUMNS 
40.68 | 155 6,306.80 
40.11 § 181 7,261.41 
28.27 it | 5,118.03 

4.26 | 181 | 774.00 
6.05 155 938.46 
13.70 | 181 2,481.10 
2.04 155 317.19 
11.50 156 | 1,795.37 
8.32 | 181 | — 1,506.05 

_Y ADVERTISING 

OLS. PER DAK DAYS COLUMNS 
55-990 155 | 8,665.55 
46.43 181 8,405.51 
40.07 181 7254.29 
40.17 | 181 7,272.10 
29.96 4 155 4,645.16 
22.08 181 3,996.72 
21.59 '| 155 3,346.80 
10,20 156 1,591.73 
TI.OI 4 181 1,994.17 

ADVERTISING 

LS. PER DAS? DAYS COLUMNS 

96.59 | 155 | 14.972.35 
86.57 181 15,066.92 
68.35 181 12,372.32 
44.45 || 181 8,046.18 
36.02 155 5583.62 
35-78 181 6,477.82 
23.63 155 3,663.99 
21.9% 156 3,387.10 
19.33 181 3,500.22 

cemenae 











One Reason 
WY — 22 cxe400 


tisements reach Chicago homes is the testimony 
of local and general advertisers. The paper is 
a necessity to an advertiser seeking to reach the 
Chicago public because of its character, stability, 
reputation and quality. This fact constitutes 
one reason why the advertising record, day by 
day, of THE DaILy News in comparison with 
other Chicago papers shows as it does. 


Another 
Reason 


Why wmme THE CHICAGO DAILY 


News sold during 
the first six months of 1905 and 1906 respect- 
ively, an average each day of the following 
number of copies. The figures include no un- 
sold or returned papers : 

1905 1906 


Average Daily Sales Average Daily Sales 


January . 315,800 copies 318,373 — 
February. 317,994 ‘‘ 325,877 
March .. 325,024 “ 328,589 “ 
Aoi... gaafee “ 336,707 * 
May ... 325,373 “ 320,312 “ 
June . g18,004 “ 316,505 “ 
Total, 1,925,002 “ 1,946,543 “ 
Average . 320,834 ‘“ 204aoy § 


Average Daily Increase, 3,590 ‘“ 

The above figures furnish matter for a thought- 
ful advertiser, making careful expenditure of his 
advertising appropriation, to ponder. Compare 
the total population of Chicago with the prob- 
able number of families it represents. Deduct 
your estimate of non-English speaking families 
and you will probably arrive at the conclusion 
that enough copies of THE DAILY NEws are sold 
every day to supply one copy for every English 
reading family in the city. Something like 
these facts is another reason for the advertising 
figures of THE DAILY News herein set forth. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PU BLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


te Issued every W edne sday. Subscription 
“price, two doliars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of tive dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
ve put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber atthe same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliars a 
bundred, 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, peari measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 tines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, 11 granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinucd at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted.frec. 

All advertisements must be banded in one 
Week in advance, 

OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


_NEW YORK, AUG. 22, 1906, 











It is stated that the Glidden 
Automobile Tour created a fav- 
orable feeling among Canadians 
for American automobiles, and 
that the time is now ripe for man- 
ufacturers to advertise in the 
Dominion. 








THE magazine that prints a 
guarantee of a square deal at the 
foot of each advertising page, says 
the New York Evening Post, 
could not with equal confidence 
continue the footnote through the 
literary section. 





Tue trademark or brand on a 
class of goods is sometimes the 
only reason for asking a higher 
price for it—and it gets the higher 
price because the state of mind 
of the purchaser justifies it—The 
Mahin Messenger. 

A THEATER Owner in Worcester, 
Mass., has been sued by a woman 
for $10,000 on the assertion that 
he used, without her permission, 
a nude portrait of her baby to ad-_ 
vertise a play. The child's pic- 
ture was printed with the query, 
“Who owns the baby?” The suit 
seems to be the answer, 


WINDY. 


An advertisement writer located 
in a western city says, in an ad- 
vertisement of his own business, 
that he writes ads for any busi- 
ness “from antiques and animals 
to zeal and zephers.” Is this a 
case of the love of alliteration, 
leading the advertising man 
astray, or are there places in the 
breezy West where zephers are 
actually bought and sold? 





THE government, with the sanc- 
tion of Roosevelt and Bonaparte, 
is going into a gigantic advertis- 
ing scheme. he biograph, or 
motion picture machine, 1s to be 
used to illustrate life on a war- 
ship. Only the pleasures and 
pastimes of the middy are to be 
shown, as the aim is to create an 
interest in this line of the ser- 
vice among young men in the 
larger cities, so as to enlist 3,000 
able-bodied seamen. 





THE wavy lines in the stamp 
cancelers are to be utilized by 
Mex.co in announcing on each 
letter the weather indications for 
the next 24 hours. In 1904 the 
postmaster at St. Louis got per- 
mission to run an ad of the 
World’s Fair in this way, and 
Maj. H. C. Kramer offered $50,- 
000 annually if Uncle Sam would 
stamp an ad of Cascarets when 
canceling the postage in 50 of the 
leading cities, but the offer was 
turned down. 





Tue Boston Post has hit on an 
entirely new contest, evolved by 
Business Manager Grozier. For 
250 sale slips of purchases made 
of articles advertised in the Sun- 
day Post, $1 each is awarded, and 
for the — bunches highest in 
amount, $25, $15 and $10—making 
$300 in Th It is a scheme that 
interests the readers and adver- 
tisers alike. A winner of the $25 
one week spent $90, and she 
worried the life out of a lot of 
merchants who wished they had 
advertised more things that week, 
for the woman wanted to spend a 
good deal more, so as to be sure 
to win. 
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Tue Postoffice Department has 
obtained names of persons to 
whom many doubtful publications 
are being mailed, and is sending 
out inquiries as to whether such 
readers pay for the publications 
in question, A large proportion, 
it is said, state that the periodicals 
are mailed them free, and without 
request. It is believed that this 
inquiry will result in eliminating 
many such papers from the sec- 
ond-class mail, as a periodical to 
be entitled to the cent-a-pound 
rate must have a bona fide sub- 
scription list. 





REAL LIFE IN ADVERTIS- 
ING ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A farmer’s wife relates in the 
Independent her first experience 
with summer boarders: 


They were two young women, one an artist 
and the other a_ professional photographer. 
‘They were good ones to begin on, I learned 
about boarders from them. 

They were both photograph crazy. They 
hindered the men and teams to pose for them, 
and would come rushing into the kitchen inthe 
middle of the morning to get me out to play 
the role of ‘‘the farmer in her vegetable 
garden,” or ‘‘the lady managing her bees.”’ 

It became quite a frequent occurrence to come 
upon familiar scenes of the home farm in 
magazines and even in advertisements, for they 
photographed me on cooking day fora popular 
baking powder company, 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 


Down in Georgia one C. R. 
G.lbert has been soliciting adver- 
tisefnents for the Ladies’ |Vorld, 
IVoman’s Home Companion and 
Ladics’ Home Journal, asserting 
that he was authorized to get up 
a special inset for the copies of 
these magazines entering Atlanta 
and surrounding country. His 
scheme included the printing of 
pages with the advertisements 
wh.ch he secured thereon and 
carefully pasting them in a few 
copies of the magazines. One of 
these copies was shown to prove 
insertion, and in nearly every case 
the bill for the full amount was 
collected. Gilbert was arrested on 
the charge of cheating and 
swindling, but the case was dis- 
missed on a technicality of law, 
it being claimed that the contract 
was for something to be done in 
the future. 


Tue American Tobacco Com- 
pany has just bought a ten-acre 
tract of land on the West Side of 
Chicago, about a mile beyond the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. plant, 
where it proposes to build factor- 
ies to house three large branches 
—the Spaulding & Merrick and 
August Beck factories, and the 
snuff plant. A plan for pension- 
ing employees is to be put into 
operation when these factories 
are moved, 

A PETITION in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Public Opinion, 
the weekly magazine lately ab- 
sorbed by the Literary Digest. 
Will Watt, its advertising man- 
ager, is among the creditors, 
claiming $215 for salary. Bank- 
ruptcy led to the sale last June to 
Robert McClure. The Public 
Opinion Co. was organized several 
years ago, capital $275,000, and 
the magazine originally published 
in Washington. Since moving to 
New York six years ago it has 
had many changes of ownership. 





TO WHICH CLASS DO YOU 
BELONG? 

The world bestows its big prizes 
in money and in honors tor but 
one thing—initiative. | What is 
initiat.ve? It consists in doing 
the right thing without being told. 
The next best thing to doing a 
thing without being told is to do 
it when you are told once. Some 
people never do a thing until they 
are told twice; such get no honors 
and small pay. Then there are 
those who do the right thing only 
when necess-ty kicks them from 
behind. This class spends most 
of its time polishing a bench with 
a hard-luck story. Still, lower 
down in the scale is the fellow 
who will not do the right thing 
even when someone goes along to 
show him how, and stays to see 
that he does it; he is always out of 
a job, and receives only the con- 
tempt he deserves. unless he has 
a rich pa, in which case destiny 
patiently waits around the corner 
with a stuffed club—Elbert Hub- 
bard, 
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Tue Canadian Motor, of To- 
ronto, is a creditable publication 
devoted to the automobile and 
motor-boat interests of the Do- 
minion. 


In January, 1906, the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
the oldest bank in Chicago, creat- 
ed an advertising department, and 
during the first six months of 
the year as many new savings ac- 
counts were opened as there were 
during the entire year 1905. 





THE Pittsburg Wispatch has 
provided a bureau on the third 
floor of its new building for the 
accommodation of anyone’ in 
search of information. A com- 
petent librarian, with all sorts of 
data at hand, is prepared to 
answer over the phone any ques- 
tions asked. 

ESTATE LITER- 

ATURE. 

Chas. J. Fuess, editor of Land 
and Money, of Utica, N. Y., is the 
author of two handy volumes 
upon real estate, entitled “How 
to Buy Property” and “How to 
Care for Property.” The books 
will be found especially informa- 
tive for persons about to purchase 
homes of their own. 


REAL 





RULES FOR ADVERTISERS. 


In an advertisement of Every- 
body's Magazine the following in- 
structions as to how to advertise 
in a small way successfully are 
given: 

First—Be sure that you havea 
good proposition—something to 
sell at a fair price that other peo- 
ple want to buy. 

Second—Put your proposition 
attractively—temptingly. Tell, in 
as few words as possible, just 
what you have to sell and just 
why the reader ought to want it. 

Third—Choose a medium that 
will reach the greatest number of 
people—of the sort whom your 
proposition is most likely to in- 
terest—for the least money, 


I. M. Simpson and E. C. Howe, 
140 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have been appointed Western 
representatives of the Pictorial 
Review, New York. 





CuHartes H. ReEvett, until last 
winter on the advertising staff of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, has 
been conducting an advertising 
campaign for the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company, that 
city. During the first six months 
of this year, with modern adver- 
tising, that institution opened as 
many new savings accounts as 1t 
did all through 1905, and the in- 
crease of new business has been 
over 100 per cent. While in the 
newspaper business Mr. Revell 
gave especial attention to bank 
advertising. 





MET THE ISSUE SQUARELY. 

Any disturbance in Chicago 
banking immediately brings the 
leading banks and trust com- 
panies of that city into the daily 
papers with statements. When the 
Milwaukee Avenue State Bank 
was closed the other day half 
a dozen institutions published big 
display announcements like this of 
the Union Trust Company. Some 
bankers question the taste of such 








hago? the Baok has been in business 37 years 
i continuously, bas weathered fisancial panico— 
business depressions—the Chicago fire— 


i ard {t has grown from @ $125,000 00 bank to 
its present position with « capital and surplus 
of $1,750,000 00 and deposits of over $12,000,000 00—- 


HAT the Bank has the reputation for careful 
acd conservative management, avoiding real 
estate loans ase specialty, keeping its invested funds 
ta bigd class municipal bonds and stocks salable in 
any market and carrying « strong casb reserve—and 


car the discerdlag public know and appreciate 
these facts is the reason for the Bank’s steady 
and gratifying growth, and in inviting your patronage 
{t presents them for your thoughtful consideration, 
——— 
34 tatereet pore on savings. 81 00 seeeunte receives, 
Interest sitowed tom Aug. 1 om Copeaiie mage by hus. 10. 





statements, but only on the usual 
grounds of conservatism and 
silence. Probably the public never 
enters into motives of taste, but 
accepts the statement for what it 
is worth. The right kind of facts, 
tactfully presented, always make 
better feeling than ominously 
keeping mum. 
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HERBERT HENRY WEAKLEY, 
president and general manager of 
the Dayton Herald, died in that 
city July 30, aged sixty-nine. He 
bought a controlling interest in 
the Herald in 1889. His wife and 
a daughter survive him, 





A series of talks on advertis- 
ing will be delivered this fall and 
winter at the Heath Business 
School, Philadelphia, by John H. 
Sinberg, for ten years with the 
Record of that city. Mr. Sin- 
berg is now on the staff of Felix 
Isman, the, Philadelphia realty 
broker, 











NARROW THE SCOPE. 


A neat booklet issued to inter- 
est prospects by Harold S. Dur- 
rant, advertisement manager of 
the Daily Mirror, London, lays 
emphasis on the need for concen- 
tration in a campaign. Mr. Dur- 
rant was formerly advertising 
manager in Europe for “Force.” 
He says, in part: 

If you sent out a traveler you would 
not allow him, after he had only called 
once on each firm in a district, to go 
off to another part of the country. 
You would expect him to stick to the 
ground, to work it thoroughly. and get 
all the possible orders from the people 
in that territory before he attempted to 
cover other ground. You would ex- 
pect him to persevere. Why should 
advertisers act differently. Your fac- 
tory and business are not big enough 
yet to supply goods to the whole coun- 
try. Why attempt to advertise to every- 
body? ‘Suppose there were a_ million 
more people, regularly buying your 
goods under a name would it not mean 
bigger business and safer business for 
you? Would not your position as a 
manufacturer be rendered more secure 
than it is now? Wou!d you not be 
far more independent of trade condi- 
tions than you are at the present time? 
Begin with a small expenditure and 
spend that small expenditure wisely 
and well—do not fritter it away by 
attempting to put many small adver- 
tisements in many papers, and by so 
doing impress no one with the value 
of your goods. Spend all your money 
in one or two good papers. Go out 
after the limited trade of their readers, 
remembering that that limited trade 
alone is sufficient to keep your factory 
and other factories working at full 
pressure, and that when you _ have 
solidified your daily trade with that 
section of the populat’on represented 
bv these million people you may then 
increase your advertising and extend 
your trade. 


JOHN S. PHILLIPS, 
IDA M. TARBELL, 
F, P. DUNNE 
(Mr. Dooley), 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
RAY STANNARD BAKER, 
LINCOLN STEFFENS. 

Could a stronger editorial force 
possibly be gathered together ? 

In future their work will be devoted 
to the upbuilding of the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

These writers, singly, have added 
to the circulation of other magazines 
in 100,000 lots. 

The AMERICAN MAGAZINE offers 
Jree to those advertisers that make 
contracts now all the added circula- 
tion that will come to it as a result of 
this combination of talent. 

We don’t know what the increase 
will be beyond the 250,000 we already 
have. Do you think it will be 100,000 
or half a million ? 

You can buy space zow for a year 
ahead on the basis of the old circula- 
tion. 

The question is——— 

How much more circulation will 
you be getting when you get it than 
you pay for when you buy it ? 

October number to press August 31st. 


POBERT CADE WILSON, Adv. Mgr. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 
Cuas. D, Sparpinc, Western Mgr., 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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ABOUT SEA-FOOD. 


Another Eastern food concern 
now using daily papers to offset 
prejudice raised by the beef re- 
port is the Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Co., of Gloucester, Mass. This 
company packs salt and dried fish, 
and in large newspaper ads gives 
the following information about 
its products: 


It isa notable fact that with allthe excite- 
ment and investigation which has been brought 
about by the methods of certain packers of food 
products, no word of suspicion has ever been 
breathed against the fish packiag industry of 
New England. 

Fish has been prepared for food at Glou- 
cester, on the extreme point of Cape Ann, for 
about 300 years, until Gloucester is known 
throughout the world as the center of the 
American fishing industry. 

Sea food is prepared to-day by substantially 
the same methods as were used by our fore- 
fathers and by the descendants of the same men 
who prepared sea food in Gloucester genera- 
tions ago. The deeds of Gloucester fishermen 
are celebrated in song and story. The work- 
men in Gloucester are an intelligent, well- 
educated, self-reliant class of men. The 
women who work in our factories are also 
educated, refinedand intelligent. The condi- 
tions which surround the work of preparing sea 
food are most sanitary. 

The plants of the Gordon-Pew Fishing Com- 
pany are located on deep water where the tide 
flows sume 8% to 9% ft.,and where the strong 
ocean current constantly brings the pure cold 
water of the deep ocean to our wharves. The 
rocky shores of Cape Ann render our wharves 
free from dust. The cold sea water, as well 
as pure fresh water from artesian wells, is pump- 
ed to great tanks, and millions of gallons are 
used to wash the wharves, tables, tanks and 
implements. Our fish are dried in the pure sea 
air by absolutely natural methods, and are 
salted in sea salt imported by us in chartered 
ships. We havethe largest fleet of fishing ves- 
sels in the world and employ, besides our own 
fleet, as many more, all of which bring their 
products to our wharves. 

Tens of thousands of people from all over 
the United States and other parts of the world 
visit Gloucester every year, and thousands of 
these people take advantage of our standing 
invitation and look over our plants and vessels. 
Weare glad at any time to show people about 
our plants, and to explain every step of the 
processes of preparing sea food for their use. 
That, and the quality of our goods, are our best 
advertisements, for no normal person can look 
over one of our plants without a feeling of 
hunger and an excited appetite. 

Salt fish is more wholesome, more nutritious, 
and cheaper than meat, and is available at all 
times for use. Every authority who has ever 
written or spoken on the subject has advised 
the use of salt fish at least twice every week, 
and by every person except infants, as the 
phosphates, salts, and valuable food elements 
are needed by every system and are most 
wholesome to all. 

We will gladly send, on request, our story 
book, containing sea tales, and recipes for such 
dishes as our mothers used to make from salt 
fish, < 
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THE annual school number of 
the Churchman contained 7,183 
lines of paid school advertisng. 
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WitTH good cards a poor whist 
player will sometimes score the 
odd trick. With the same cards 
an experienced player will score 
two or three tricks. The test of 
skill, whether in whist or in ad- 
vertising, is not did you make 
good, but did you get all that was 
coming to you. 





WHERE PREJUDICE GOT THE 
UPPER HAND. 

It is common advertising gossip that 
a weil-known German line of ocean 
steamers withheld its advertising be- 
cause a certain newspaper lampooned the 
Kaiser. A cartoon of the King ot 
England resulted in another publication 
being thrown out of a prominent Mon- 
treal club, and the cancellation of some 
Canadian advertising, 


An article on manufactures in a 
New York paper referring, casually, 
to the acknowledged superiority of a 


certain British product, caused a big 


local advertiser to withdraw his ad- 
vertising on the plea that the paper 
was discriminating in favor of the 
Englisk goods, 


A well-known bank in Cincinnati re- 
fused to advertise in a certain New 
York paper because of the failure of 
two neighboring banks which had ad- 
vertised in the paper in question. 
Whether the ultra-cautious bank officers 
feared the publication was a “hoodoo” 
or whether they wished to rebuke the 
publisher for presuming to carry the 
advertising of unsuccessful rivals in 
business, could not be ascertained. 

A series of caricatures illustrating an 
argument between a negro and an 
Irishman, in which the negro was rep- 
resented as being victorious, caused a 
Southern cigar manufacturer to stop 
his advertising and brought forth a hot 
letter about pride of race rising supe- 
rior to commercial advantages. [I know 
an automobile manufacturer who can- 
celed his advertising in a publication 
which printed a cartoon of an auto- 
mobile cl mbing a tree, because the 
drawing of the car chanced to be a 
reproduction of one of his own models. 

A New England manufacturer with- 
drew his copy from a big magazine be- 
cause a relative of the publisher re- 
fused to stock the manufacturer’s goods, 
regardless of the commercial fitness of 
the purchases,—but this manufacturer 
came hack into the fold when a sub- 
scriber to the magazine wrote a year 
later and asked if his concern was 
still making the article. His advertis- 
ing ran unceasingly in other magazines 
but not in this reader’s pet magazine.— 
Junior Everybody’s. 
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Tue Winnipeg Free Press is 
putting in a new press that will 
turn out 60,000 papers an hour, as 
well as adding to its linotype bat- 
tery. This new equipment will 
be running w thin a few weeks. 





HANDSOME RAILROAD 


BOOKLET. 


“Minnesota Lakes” a fifty page 
booklet issued by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, for the purpose 
of advertising the Minnesota Lake 
Park region, is a thoroughly good 
piece of advertising literature. The 
cover, showing a brilliant sunset 
reflected in the smooth waters of 
a lake, is an excellent piece of 
color work and is most appropri- 
ate, the word Minnesota (as the 
booklet explains) being derived 
from two Indian words—Mini, 
water; and sotah, sky-colored, 
The booklet is full of interesting 


f 
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Pennsylvania Grit will contain 

a classified advertising department 

commene.ng with September. 





THE projected new Sunday 
magazine, forming part of the 
Sunday issues of eight dailies 
throughout the country, is to be 
published in Buffalo, according 
to report. It will be called the 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine, and 
distributed with the Buffalo 
Times, Cleveland Leader, Pitts- 
burg Gazette Times, Washington 
Post, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Columbus Dispatch, Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Providence Tribune. 
These publishers who are now 
chosen have been constituted an 
executive board to carry out the 
idea, the work of publication be- 
ing largely in the hands of Mr. 
Mack, Norman E. Mack, proprie- 
tor of the Buffalo Times, chair- 
man; H. §. Thalheimer, repre- 





























embellished 
illustrations. 


information and_ is 
with many half-tone 
The only feature which might 
possibly be criticised is the ar- 
rangement of the illustrations on 
some of the pages. The compiler 
has, in some instances, elected to 
place the cuts opposite one another 
on facing pages. A better balance 
is usually obtained, particularly 
when, as in the present case. the 
cuts are of unequal size, by plac- 
ing one cut at the top and an- 
other at the bottom of opposite 
pages. The diagrams printed above 
illustrate the arrangement of illus- 
trations adopted by the com- 
piler of the booklet in quest’on 


(Fig. 1) and the arrangement 
suggested as an improvement, 
(Fig 2). 


4 


senting Medill McCormick, Cleve- 
land Leader, secretary; John F. 
Wilkins, Washington Post, treas- 
urer; and George S. Oliver, Pitts- 
burg Gasctte Times. Mr. Mack 
said the other day: 


T do not know of a paper that has 
been using this magazine idea that 
would give it up. In addition to this 
service as a circulat‘on builder it helps 
the advertising department, enabling 
the magaz‘ne advertiser to secure the 
valuab'e clientage of a daily newspaper 
at rates which will compare favorably 
with the regular magazines. This 
magazine advertising the daily newspa- 
have hitherto been unable to get, 
mainly on account of the roughness of 
appearance of the ads, when shown in 
a newspaper. Now with paper of the 
best quality and the work done on 
slow presses the appearance of the ad 
will be the same as in the best maga- 
zines, with the added advantage of 
position next to or near reading matter. 


ners 
per 
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NEW BUILDING FOR’ THE 
“BULLETIN.” 


Early next year the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin will move into a new building at 
the northeast corner of City Hall 
Square. The structures which occupy 
the site at present are being demolish- 
ed, and as soon as this is completed 
the work of construction will com- 
mence, 

The architect's plans, a drawing of 
which is here reproduced, provide for 
a building of six stories, a mezzanine 
floor and a basement, designed in an 
adaptation of the French Renaissance 
style. The principal feature, architect- 
urally, is a circular corner tower, sur- 
mounted by an ornamental dome, the 
top of which is 155 feet above the pave- 
ment and terminates in a gi'ded crown 
and flagstaff. 

For the of its first 


height story, 


which includes the mezzanine floor, .the 




















building will be of buff Indiana lime- 
stone, with a polished granite base. 
The upper portion, to the top of the 
dome, will be of dull enameled terra- 
cotta. The structure will be absolutely 
fire-proof, the skeleton being of steel 
columns and girders protected by con- 
crete, while the floors and roofs will be 
of reinforced concrete. All the win- 
dows will have meta! frames with pol- 
ished wire glass. 

The press-room will be located in the 
basement, which will also contain lock- 
ers, shower baths and _toilet-rooms for 
the employees. A_ special visitor’s gal- 
lery will be provided, giving a view 
of the entire press-room in operation. 

The principal entrance to the build- 
ing, at the corner of Juniper and Fil- 
bert streets, will give access to the 
publication and business office, which 
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will be open through the height of both 
the first and the mezzanine floors. In 
the rear of the first floor will be the 
general delivery-room. The circulation 
department and the newsboys’-room 
will be located on the mezzanine floor. 

On Juniper street, near the main 
corner entrance, will be elevators lead- 
ing to the upper floors. The entire top 
story will be devoted to the composing- 


room, which will have a series of 
skylights in addition to its side win- 
dows. The editorial-rooms will be 


on the floor below, while the remain- 
ing stories will house the various other 
departments. 

The plans and specifications are the 
result of an exhaustive inspection of 
the leading newspaper p'ants through- 
out the country, and contain several 
entirely original ideas, in addition to 
incorporating all the best modern feat- 
ures in the way of heating and ven- 
tilating arrangements and general me- 
chanical equipment. 


The Bulletin comments as_ follows 
upon the removal: 

“It will be not simply a normal 
step in its development, but 
one which has _ been made _—ab- 
solutely necessary by the rapidly in- 
creasing demands which have _ been 


made upon it in the current year, Its 
circulation has now reached the highest 
point ever attained by a Philadelphia 
daily journal and is exceeded by only 
five other daily journals in the United 
States; the number of its printing ma- 
chines of the largest size and latest 
pattern, is more than are to be found 
in the mechanical department of any 
other daily journal in the city, and the 
quarters which it now occupies, al- 
though they have been utilized to the 
utmost for space, have become wholly 
inadequate to meet the volume of busi- 
ness and activity which is imposed 
upon them.” 


+ 


On the first of August the New York 
Central and George H. Daniels re- 
linquished all interest in the Four- 
Track News. This monthly has been 
taken over by Walter <A. Johnson, 
formerly circulation manager of the 
Garden Magazine, who intends to modi. 
fy it in several ways. The old name 
is to be dropped with the October issue, 
and Travel Magazine substituted. The 
size will be that of the Garden Maga- 
zine, to permit large illustrations and 
placing reading matter next to adver- 
tisements. The editorial policy will be 
broadened to make this publication a 
practical magazine of travel and recrea- 
tion, following the seasons and cover- 
ing tours at home and in foreign lands. 
So far as scope has now been deter- 
mined the Travel Magazine will be a 
monthly Baedeker, giving personal ex- 
periences and itineraries. Mr. Johnson 
has had considerable experience both 
in advertising and circulation work with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and is also a 
capable writer. John K. LeBaron re- 
mains with the magazine as editor, and 

Glassford as advertising man- 
ager. 
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THE PRESS AGENT 
HISTORY, 


In a scholarly article recently 
printed in PRINTERS’ INK, Balzac 
1s credited with mentioning in 
1830 the first press agent. But the 
press agent is as old as history. 
Maecenas entertained one in the 
person of Horace. Xenophon was 
the press agent of the Greek War 
in Asia, and if Caesar served 
h.mself in that capacity he did it 
well. Samuel Johnson was_ the 
press agent for Burke; his organ, 
Cave’s Gentleman's Magazsine— 
and Pepys was nothing if not the 
press agent of the Royal Navy 
during the reign of George the 
Second of England. 

Kinglake, who wrote the In- 
vasion of the Crimea, was certain- 
ly the press agent of Lord Raglan, 
who commanded the English 
Army in the Chersonnese, but he 
post dates the Balzac reference. 
Voltaire was engaged as the press 
agent of Frederick the Great, but 
threw up the job, Rosseau held 
a like post with a lady of title 
very nearly as honorable as that 
occupied by the press agent of 
some modern actresses, 

Spencer, the parent of English 
literature, was the press agent 
for the English forces in Ireland, 
where he also served as a soldier, 
Among women who served in like 
capacity there is Mrs. Thrall, the 
rich brewer’s wife, who acted 
most effectively for Garrick, the 
actor. If Sparks, the historian, was 
not press agent for Washington 
it would be difficult to class his 
association with the Father of 
our Country. 

Napoleon had able press agents, 
first in Bourienne, his private sec- 
retary, then in Las Vegas, who 
shared his final exile. The Court 
of Great Britain has an imper- 
sonal press agent who edits the 
Court Circular, a most precise di- 
urnal publication. If we consider 
the histories of David and Solo- 
mon, Kings of Israel, we must 
admit that they are much of the 
rature of press agent’s work. 
There is no philosophy in them 
that is not told contemporaneous- 
ly, no past events working out 
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future influences—just a plain 
record of tacts. Occasionally the 
rress agent fell out w.th his prin- 
cipal and made record of events 
like that of Naboth’s Vineyard, 
and of Solomon deserting the 
God of his fathers, disloyalty that 
would cost the modern press 
agent his job. When the press 
agents for their descendants, after 
the split of the nation, got to work 
for Jeroboam, the son of Nebat 
and Rehoboam the King of Judah, 
they perverted both knowledge 
and wisdom in a way that would 
make the modern press agent turn 
green with envy. The priests 
were active in this work, which 
may 1n some measure account for 
the eccentricities of statement and 
their admixture of truth and fic- 
tion. 

In fact, we find the work of the 
press agent all through history, 
and indeed without him there 
could have been but little con- 
temporaneous record. In modern 
times he has lost so much of his 
truthful value that he has little 
contemporary credit, and it is 
doubtful if he will attain it in the 
distant future by his work in the 
present—R, E, R. 

a). 
DON'T PAY FOR WHITE PAPER. 

Very few persons seem to be able 
to understand that the price paid for 
the average magazine, for one copy 
or by the year, does not begin to cover 
the actual expense of the magazine 
itself. But some one figures: ‘See your 
milion subscribers from whom you get 
$1.25 each: there is $1,250 000 alone!” 
One little flaw in such a calculation is 
that we do not get tne $1.25 to begin 
with: the great bulk of subscriptions 
are obtained through agents, who take 
out their commission, to say noth’ng of 
the hundreds of clerks who handle 
these subscriptions! Then, as against 
this tempting-looking single income-fig- 
ure, can be cited one single outgo-fig- 
ure: of a goodly sum over one million 
dollars alone that this company spends 
for white paper—iust white paper and 
nothing else.—Edward W. Bok, in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

MAIL-ORDER INQUIRY. 
MonTpgLieER, Ind., Aug. 8, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would be pleased if you would furnish us 
the names of several reputable manufacturers 
of cosmetics, creams, powders, lotions, etc., 
for the mail-order trade. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Roperts HEALTH Exerciser Co, 
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WHOSE GOODS AND TRADE- 
RK? 


There is a very persistent ten- 
dency just now among retailers to 
confine stocks as far as possible to 


goods bearing their own trade- 
marks, Clothiers and haberdash- 


ers, for example, say that widely 
advertised lines of men’s garments, 
collars, hosiery, shirts, etc., often 
include a range of goods not suited 
to their particular clientele, being 
either non-exclusive in design or 
else higher in price than their trade 
demands. They prefer to use their 
intelligence in buying, selecting 
freely among the goods of all 
makers rather than _ identifying 
their business with widely known 
trademarked lines. Observing how 
valuable the advertised trademark 
becomes to the manufacturer they 
reason that persistent exploitation 
of their own trademarks will build 
up as valuable a prestige locally, 
with the advantage that their name 
and mark will put the stamp of 
approval on whatever they offer. 

This tendency is very wide- 
spread. Lately the Haberdasher, a 
New York journal devoted to the 
higher class of men’s furnishing 
trade, gave space to a merchants’ 
symposium on the subject. A large 
proportion of Articles on the sub- 
ject, written by retailers, favored 
their own trademarks as against 
the manufacturers, and considera- 
ble difficulty was found in getting 
merchants to write on the other 
side of the question. 

Does this mean a future falling 
off in the effectiveness of general 
advertising? It may mean a tem- 
porary decrease, but perhaps not 
that. It can hardly mean a per- 
manent one. The retailer who sets 
out to substitute his own trade- 
mark hasn’t taken all the facts in 
the case into his reasoning. “Why 
be the instrument of the manufac- 
turers’ advertising when I can ad- 
vertise myself?” he asks, and with 
this short-sighted notion that he is 
being used as an outlet he balks. 
In a good many instances, it is 
true, he has been used as a mere 
accessory in short-sighted manu- 
facturers’ advertising schemes, so 
he has some reason for believing 
that he is wise to play the game 
any longer. Fundamentally, though, 
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the retailer is a distributor. When 
he endeavors to become a nanu- 
facturer, too, he brings himself into 
direct competition with the great- 
est plants ine the country, fitted 


with the most admirable machin- 


ery, backed by ample capital, aud 
holding supremacy because they 


are the result of a long evoiution- 
ary process—a work of perfecting 
that has shaken out many worse 
concerns and processes. He brings 
himself not merely into competi- 
tion with these modern plants, but 
is trying to divert the trend of 
modern distribution. He can never 
do this, of course. The attempt to 
do it puts him between two im- 
mense forces—the great manufac- 
turer on one hand, and on the 
other the demand of a public that 
has learned to look to big trade- 
marked lines for security. 

The retailer’s trademark adver- 
tising seldom goes further than be- 
ing a name that he applies to what- 
ever goods he may have purchased. 
This season he buys them from 
one manufacturer, next season 
from another. Consequently, he 
can say nothing of processes in his 
advertising, has no distinctive talk- 
ing points, can guarantee nothing 
with confidence. His advertising, 
just as copy, is weak and restrict- 
ed, compared with the confident 
announcements of the big manu- 
facturer. In volume it is as noth- 
ing, and he must distribute it over 
a whole stock, instead of confining 
it to one line, as the manufacturer 
does. His attempt to assume the 
manufacturer’s functions weakens 
his effectiveness as a distributor. 
He has inverted the whole system 
of modern production and distri- 
bution, to accomplish what? Why, 
to take upon himself work that he 
can’t afford to do, and was never 
intended to do, and that he should 
be glad to have the manufacturer 
do for him gratis. In his anxiety 
to extort the last point of seeming 
advantage that appears to lie in his 
own trademark, he rejects the 
finest of modern products of the 
biggest manufacturers and puts his 
feeble power of,publicity behind 
those of some unknown manufac- 
turer. 

There is a more important con- 
sideration than this: 

Not only the advertising manu- 
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facturer’s perfect product and abil- 
ity to advertise work against the re- 
tailer who will not fall in line with 
big merchandise movements, but he 
loses the most valuable asset that 
a large advertising manufacturer 
can give him—the asset of cumula- 
tive effect. Every year that a 
widely advertised brand is ex- 
ploited in magazines and news- 
papers it gains something in 
what might be called historical 
prestige. When Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx began advertising men’s 
clothing a dozén years ago, they 
gained a following during the first 
season’s campaign—doubtless big 
enough in its immediate sales to 
pay for the advertising. But they 
were unknown to the general pub- 
lic when they started, and at the 
end of the first year’s advertising 
probablv only a smail permanent 
impression had been made. But at 
the end of a dozen years’ advertis- 
ing of a line like this firm’s there 
is an immense good will that con- 
tinuous advertising has bought. 
No competitor could build it in less 
time, even with better goods, and 
years of poor management on the 
part of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
would be needed to break it down. 
The length of time a_ business 
house has been in trade, quite with- 
out advertising of any sort, means 
so much good will. When this 
good will is utilized every year and 
magnified by wide advertising, a 
volume of prestige is piled up for 
the retailer who handles that line, 
and a retailer who doesn’t handle it 
must go directly against its cur- 
rent. His advertising effort, tiny 
in comparison, is not even directed 
to building up his own trademark, 
as he imagines, but to a futile en- 
deavor to tear down that of the 
great advertisers, and therefore the 
position that he has taken is un- 
tenable. 

Retail opposition to the big lines 
and the popular trademarks is now 
evident in a good many lines. It 
seems to be growing. It might 
easily double, yet have little effect 
on the sales of general advertisers, 
for the latter do not always seek 
the market through every retailer. 
In many lines their plan is to con- 
fine sales in a city to one or more 
retailers. Such local agents are 
easily found, and opposition by 
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other retailers in their locality, far 
from injuring the big advertisers’ 
sales, are likely to build them up. 
The retailer who makes one step 
forward with his own trademark is 
really making two steps backward 
with his trade. In the natural 
course of affairs he is bound to 
learn this by experience. Once 
learned, he will never forget it, and 
his opposition will cease. 
+o 
IN THE DAYS OF FIFTY-FIVE. 
I was beginning literary work in 1855 
by occasionally writing for Harpers 
Magazine. It had been started, if my 
memory serves me, about five years be. 
fore that time, and was then practically 
the only monthly periodical of any 
account in the United States, I think. 
Possibly Godey's Ladies’ Book was then 
in existence. I think that the Putnam's 
and the preceding Knickerbocker had 
both ceased to exist. My Uncle John 
was asked to write a history. Whether 
he did or not I believe is still a de- 
bated question. But at any rate he 
wrote the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and under the impulse of that contri- 
bution Harper's Magazine rose to_ the 
incredible circulation of 40,000. Fifty 
years ago one American monthly peri- 
odical with a circulation of 40,000; 
to-day eighteen or twenty monthly peri- 
odicals, with an aggregate circulation 
of something like 5,000,000. That is 
the change in fifty years in quantity, 
40,000—5,000,000.—Lyman Abbott, in 
Mertz’ Magazine. 
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No matter what other kind of ad- 
vertising you do, be sure to use the 
newspapers. If you have tried news- 
paper advertising and not found it a 
success, your advertising was poorly 
written or your system was wrong. 
Newspaper advertising can be made to 
pay anyone, who uses it. if right goods 
and right prices are right behind the 
talk.—Rhode Island Advertiser. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of first publication 
Display tupe and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adrertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded, 


WANTS. 


‘THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 
ONCERNING TYPK—a Cyclopedia of Every- 
/ day Information for the Non-Printer Aaver- 
tising Man, get “typewise’’: 64 vp., 50c postpaid, 
ag’ts wanted. A.8. CARNELL. 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


OOD descriptive writer and business-getter 

J totravel for magazine and gather data for 
history; interest in businesson easy terms. MAG- 
AZINE & HISTORY PUB. CO., Ltd., Boise, Idaho. 
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N EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
solicitors of successful experience. Straight 
salary Freee ione. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 
ANTED—To get in touch with small recog 
nized newspaper advertising agency anx 
ious to grow. Willing to buy such a business if 
of the right stripe and manned intelligently. 
WM. L. STEPHENS, Room No, 110 Penna, Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. 


7, VERY ADVERTISEK and maii-order dealer 

4 shouid read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America. Sample copy 
free. THE WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Granu 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Css MAN WANTED by one of the 
/ largest agricultural publications. Unlimited 
eee, for advancement and practically 
a free rein in carrying on department. A,big 
mun wanted to fill a big place. Must have ex- 
perience. Address “C. M. \W.,’’care Printers’ Ink. 
\ 7 ANTED—An experienced and practical man 
to manage a job and newspaper plant, 
with a daily and weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address “L 23,’ care Printers’ Ink 
\ 7 ANTED—An experienced and reliable news- 
paper man as general manager in a well- 
established farm paper in the best field in the 
United States. Must take an interest and should 
have $2,000, A great chance and a splendid op- 
ee for the right party. Address W. 0, 
MITCHELL, 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





CHICAGO Special Agent who has for many 
z years represented three specially high- 
grade dailies, published at widely separated cen- 
ters, and to whom he is at liberty to refer, would 
be glad to add one or two more of the right sort, 
issued at points that do not compete with those 
he now works for. Address CHICAGO SPECIAL, 
care of Printers’ Ink. New York. 


| foal declare the editorial room of a trade 

paper, a young man or large boy who has 
literary aspirations, a fair education and an 
ambition to earn $10 a week and make a perma- 
nent place for himself. Teli name and age and 
mention one or twe reputable people who know 
and will teil what sort or a youth youare, Ad- 


dress * REPORTER,” P. O. Box 426, N. Y. City. 


~ALESMEN WANTED and Business Opportu- 
nities in every corner of the United States. 
Read the quaintly iliustrated Classified rages in 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—America’s Great Clas- 
sified Medium--three million readers. 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for “‘How 
to Advertise in a Small Way Successfully” and 
other free booklets THE RIDGWAY-THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 E. 17th St., New Yorx. 


NGAGEMENT wanted as advertising manager 
‘4 in commercial house, or as assistant. Have 
selected media and placed all the magazine and 
newspaper advertising for the largest house in 
its line inthe country, for the last ten years. I 
am a practical job printer, understand engrav 
ing processes and the preparation of booklets, 
folders and catalogues. Well educated, a good 
organizer, and not “top heavy.” ‘J. S. M.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Sieh advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six words to the line. !RINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ify for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ijeading concerns every. 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supply. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Buat 
ness Expert, 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
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MONG the positions on our lists are oppor- 

tunities of interest to all competent Sales- 

men, Executive Clerical or Technical men. 
HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Wanted 


Young Man as 


Advertising 
Manager 


by Automobile 
concern 


who can show samples and prove that 
he knows how. Must write good co’ 
and run advertising department with 
speed, accuracy and finish. Permanent 
position with advancement to right 
man. All applications in strictest confi- 
dence, State salary and tell all in first 
letter. Address 

“AUTOMOBILE,” care Printers’ Ink. 











peesPATENTS that PROTEC Tasem 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. D.C. Exatab. 1869. 


S _ SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Solicitors of Patents and Trade Marks 
. 508 Dietz Bidg., Washington. D.C 
Highest references from prominent manufactur- 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 
+> ———— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
HE EVANGEL. 


Scranton. Pa 
Thirteenth year. 20c. agate line. 




















THE 1905 issue of the American Newspaper 

Directory shows that the average issue 
of the Troy (O.) RECORD in 1904 was 1,150. Aver- 
age in 1903, 1,138. 


The Farm Queen 


HARVEST HOME NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Returns guaranteed advertisers in this issue. 
Double size and circulation, also special cover. 
Kates one cent per Key yourad. Should you 
receive less than 40 CASH REPLIKS wiil run 
your ad three months free. Forms close Sept. 4th. 


THE FARM QUEEN 
928 Canton St. Baltimore, Md, 
—_—_+o+—__—_. 
MAILING MACHINES. 
[HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest and 


quickest. Price $12. : VALINTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N Y. 
os 


BOOKLETS, 


Booklet Bargains 


1,000 8-page Booklets, $15.00 I 
000 « “ 00 





, . 


5,000 35.00 


Size 5%x3% inches. Either white or colored 
woodcut paperand any one color of ink desired. 
A cheap Booklet that doesn’t look the part, 
Send for sample. Address Printers’ Ink 
Press, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 


“ec “oe 
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DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 

4\ 3samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 


NRYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise- 
J ment, $15 per 100. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


W RITE forsample an and price raided combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. 
Branches in all large cities 


+o>—___—— 


SHOW WINDOW ATTRACTIONS. 


L IVE PORCUPINE, for window display (easy 
to buy and eare for), unequaled attraction. 
LIN. FLINT, North: Waterford, Maine 


FORMUL. AS. 


WE have 28,000 money making formulas and 

recipes Send tor our valuable furmula 
catalogue. It’s free. STANDARD FORMULA 
CO., 5633 Bishop St, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ SL }PPLIES. 


{lieve PUBL ISHERS Finest li 1otype composition 
7 cents per 1,000 ems, eleectroplates 14 cents, 














'd in Bradstreet’s. Do you want 
“BOOKS,” care of 


24. Aservice rate 
to save money? Address 
Printers’ Ink, 
+o 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
mo Professional Men, Adwriters and Brain 
r Workers. who should avoid alcoholic 
stimulants. A harmless but invigorating and 
healthful beverage is Joly’s Jamaica Sarsa- 
parilla. A bottle at your elbow will quicken 
your thoughts and bring good results. For pre- 
eminent quality refer to leading grocers in 
Pailade!phia. * 50 per dozen bottles, 

CHARLES JOLY, 
1120 MeC lellan St.. P hilade iphia, Pa. 








BUSINE: S CH. 1iNCES. 


FEW DOLLARS will start a prosperous mail- 
i order business; we furnial catalogues and 
everything necessary: by r easy method 
failure impossible. MIL. BURN. HIC KS, 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


had 
RE 4L ESTATE. 


Re ALTY AND OTHER BUSINESS OPPORTU- 
\ NITIES in every corner of the United States, 
Cuba, Mexico and Canada. Read the quaintly 
llustrated Classified Pages in EVERYBODY’s 
‘A AGAZINE— America’s Great Classified Medium— 
three million resders. 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for ‘ “How 

Advertise in a Small Way Success’ ei and 
other free booklets. THE RIDGW AY-THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 

o> 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
JPHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Designers. price list and 
samples sent on request. SPANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New York. 


SUPPLIES. 











DWRITING simplified. A compact treatise 
Ze for merchants and_beginners. Covers all 
steps. 25¢. postps L. ROMMEL, Jr., 61d 
Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 


DWRITER’S TYPE RULF—measures 126 
4 agate lines; 14 other type measures; also 
Fclandie <a ete. 5%. postpaid. L. ROMMEL, Jr., 
61d Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 


OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 5¢x8% 
4 inches, with envelopes (laid p) 100 for 64¢.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 000 for 
$4.50: 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
PRESS. Bethlehem, Pa. 








W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St.. New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trade. 

Special prices to cash buyers. 


] ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
clusively vy publishers. clipping bureaus, 

billposters, cigar makers trunk factories an: hie 

ten te users who have tri d Sample free, BK 
NARD'S PASTE DEPT., ‘Tribune Bldg. € ‘hicago. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good;cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS. SYNDICATE, Columbus, 


$+ 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


4 DESIRABLE building uilding lots in South Savan- 
nah, Ga, Excelient opportunity. for colony 
ot truck gardeners; will seli reasonable or ex- 
change for an pening ef equal value. CHAS. 
BERNARD, Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


——_+9+—__—_ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D.4 O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
N. Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


H W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY. Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


MYHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhiladelpLia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 26 Broad Street. N. Y. 
pat Advertising Agents. Kstablishea 

1872. Cnicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof atl kinds placed in every part of the world. 


f ARNHART AND SWASEY, Oakland, Cal.— 
Largest ageony west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save auvertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billvoaras, walls. cars, distributing. 
pS geass 








ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


UTO-ADDRESSER—An office machine that 
i saves 90 per cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDRESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
We do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 


Ask us. 
AUTO- ADDRESSER. 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
— - +o ——— 
TIN BOXES. 


F you have an attractive, handy package you 

will sei] more goods and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, ana preserve the 
contents. You can buy in one-half ee lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascareta, Huvlers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles agen Food. New-Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the & guns ” But we 
pay just as muchattention to caer little fellows.” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains iots of valuable infvsrmation. and is 
free. AMIRICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brooki lyn. N. yo The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 
———_ +> 


FOR SALE. 


AAC Wawon and Harness, cust $500 
pe used but little; fine for medicine business, 
For sale_at a bargain. CHAS. BERNARD. 
Tribune Blidg., Chicago. 


For SALE—Complete newspaper endo plant 

in excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population: doing between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. Moco™. Lake Charles, La. 


HALF-TONES. 


NE EW hog og R HALF-TONES. 
5e.; 3x4, $l; 4x5, $1.60. 
Seen when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for sam 
KNOXVILLE ANGRAV NG CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller. delivered prepaid. 7i-.: 
6 or more. 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newsvaper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. keferences furnishea. 
Newspaper process-engraver. ?. O. Box 815. 
Philadelphia, Fa 








ee 
COIN MAILER, 


‘ 00( for $3. 10.000. $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co., Ft. Madison, la. 
+O 





~ COIN C ARDS. 


KS PER 1,000. Less for more; any ee 
ee THE ‘ SOIN WRAPPER Co., Detroit, Mic 
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PUBLISHING = OPPORTUNI- 
<4 
ALF-INTEREST in Weiser (idaho) SIGNAL, 
$4,000. Good business; leading paper. Tive 
argain. Address 
R. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Riggins, 


aud growing town of y 
Idaho. 


Pore ATIONS for sale: 

r, 400.000 circulation; urtces ~ 000. 
M. O. Ady 5.000 circulation; price $12 
M. Q. Paper, 25,000 circulation; price $5.1 
Excell-nt Trade Paper; good cir’n, price $: 20,000. 
Foundation for Class Paper; price $10,500. 
Foundation for Class Paper; price $8,000. 
Excellent anrual; price $600. 

EMERSON P. HARRIS, 

Broker in Publishing Property, 253 ‘Bway, N.Y. 
$< 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


LETTERS, 


business articles, booklets, trade marks, adver- 
tisements and advertising pians of a superior 
kind will be prepared promptly in out-ot office 
hours tor a few advertisers whose interests do 
not conflict with those of the International Cor 
respondence Schools. Seven years’ experience 
preparing | order-b:inging advertising of great 
variety. Expert ea of manuscript, printed 
matter, and plar 

Ss. Roland Hall, 1120 Axh St.,Secranton, Pa. 


> “EAR MARKS” 








f fees of a successful bit of 
Trade Literature, of a really good circular 
for instance, are these Descriptive Matter 
clear, concise, comprehensive. no brag, no bom 
hast, and with its claims to superiority kept well 
inside of the xctual truth, Alw a}s decorous. but 
never dull, “crisp,”’ pertinent, readable. Iilus- 
trations, artistic in their execution. and adequate 
to supplement.the descriptive text. To such a 
combination aad a distinctly original, tasteful 
typographic treatment, and the outcome is a 
document with bright prospects of escaping the 
waste paper basket Would you like me to mail 
you a few Bee peice age ll a such ‘Trade Litera- 
ture? No pos ards, plex 

No. 62 FRANC ist MAULE, “02 Sansom St..Phila. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


rT CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the manufacturers. ‘This means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


PREMIUMS. 


- HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesele dealers in jewelry and 
kindred ~ Psy age list price illustrated 
catalogue ) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published mS, 34th issue now ready ; free. 

. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
oe 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SOUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman 8t.. New York City 
Coated paversa specialty. Diamond B Perfect 
White for high-graae catalogues. 


> 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES-—No type used in 
« the Wallace stenci) agaressing machine. A 
card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest publishers throngboutthe country. Send 
for eirculars We do addressing at low panes 
ULACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New Yo 
io Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., Uhicago. Hh 


— +o 


PRI INTER RS. 


DRINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright leans cut catalogue. 


W*« print catalogues. booklets. circulars. adv. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 

BLAIR PTG. Cv., 514 Main St. 
Note Heads 


1000 s8."§175 


or Envelopes, 
Best Stock 

GEORGE E. LEET, 

1418 State St. 











Cincinnati. 0. 


Erle, Pa, 





I Would Like 


to devote the most of my time to handling 
the advertising of not over six concerns 
that cannot afford to employ an advertising 
manager at a high salary, but who are will- 
ing to per. $200 a year each for such ser- 
vices. For that amount {’Il write all adver- 
tising copy and perform all other advertis 
ing service that each particular case may 
need just as effectively as though | were 
on tne ground getting a larger salary. 

Such concerns will do well to write to me 
for particulars. 


J. H. LARIMORE, 
135 N. State St., Westerville. 0. 











The FOURTH Fling at the Pub- 
lisher by “HIMSELF.”’ 


As Bill Nye said, “There is a great deal of im- 
Mensity in space, ” and you. dear publisher, are 
dealing in a commodity which, without good 
copy. has more area than value. 

Space alone sells no goods; it pays no profit to 
the advertiser; copy sells the goods; copy pays 
the profit; it’s copy that makes your space sala- 
ble and pays your bills. 

You are vitally affected by the kind of copy 
that appears in your columns; it enhances or 
depreciates the value of your space. It increases 
or decreases the amount of advertising you carry 
and the cost of getting it. 

Do as other publishers are now doing—send 
your advertisers to The Letter Shop for 4drer 
tising of the Higher Order, and don’t be afraid 
to make liberal use of Letter Shop Copy—Your 
self. The Letter Shop is conducted by Franklyn 
Hobbs. *‘Himself,” and his Kight Able Aids—a 
well balanced, thoroughly seasoned and effective 
a Remember us to your advertisers—it will 


HE LETTER SHOP, 1200 to 1295 Menon Build- 
ing, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, U.S, A 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISERS 
ARE ALWAYS LOOKING FOR 


THE ONLY ONE 
OF ITS KIND 


The Scotch and Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians were the founders and are the 
builders of America, and stand to-day 
among ourselves and before the world 
for everything that is best in religion, 
education, politics and industry. The 
rank and file of the ministry and mem- 
bership of the Reformed Presbyterian 
denomination are Scotch or Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians; and to reach them thor- 
oughly and effectively you must use their 
officially endorsed religious weekly. 


THE CHRISTIAN NATION 


Wednesdays—23d year, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIAN NATION PUBLISHING CO. 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 
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Artists 
Wanted. 


If you are successful as an 
advertising artist and have 
enough confidence in your 
own ability, hop on a train for 


Portland, Oregon 


and take a desk in the art 
shop of CHAPMAN ADVER- 


Trade Mark 


Within the Past 
Year We ; 
Have Supplied oie 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 
MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT, 

Hasa record like this ever been surpassed 





in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals ¢ 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype. Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
posity pe. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


TISING CO. Don’t write, 
as we are too busy to reply. 
There’s work enough for 
several more high-class artists, 
but we want them F. O. B. 


> a . a 

Portland, so = oe SMELTERS, REFINERS, 

“Skidoo” the minute we see PHILADELPHIA. 

they don’t make good. New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 






































“That Most Angelic Imp” 


Iam more than satisfied with the quality of your ink, and look 
with regret at the row of cans which Religious Poverty requires 
me to use up before Ican restock myself from your shelves. 
“That most angelic imp” who cleans the press is loud in his 
praises of the superior qualities of your ink and its readiness to 
come off.— The Convent Printer. 

Some of my competitors look with scorn on testimo- 
nials sent in by small consumers, but to me they are 
just as welcome and mean just as much as those com- 
ing from more prosperous firms located in the large 
cities. We all had to start at the foot of the ladder, 
and ‘that most angelic imp,” mentioned in the above 
testimonial, may some day be heard from as owner of 
the largest printing plant in this country. I makea 
specialty of catering to the small printer, and claim 
the honor of being the first ink man to put up job 
inks in quarter-pound cans and sell a 25-cent can 
without making the purchaser feel as if it was a great 
favor. Send for my specimen book and price list. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce St., New York 
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Below is the title page of a 500-page book that will be issued November 1, 1996. The 
subscription price is one dollar, but a free copy will be sent by mail to every subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink who sends in his subscription before November 1, 1906. 


ON es I tt en eres - 


NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH COUNTING 


( INCLUDING, DOUBTLESS, SOME THAT ARE NOT ) 


COMPRISING 


1—The Star Galaxy + 
2—The Gold-Mark Papers (O©) 
3—The Roll of Honor 


AND 
4.—All that print 1,000 copies regularly 
(or ever thought they did) 


ACCORDING TO THE RATINGS ASSIGNED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF 
ROWELL’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 


Founder of the Advertising Agency of Geo, P. Rowell & Co., March sth, 1865;— 
retired July 31st, 1905. 

Founder of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the first serious effort ever made 
to ascertain and make known the Circulations of Newspapers that 
compete for Advertising patronage. 

Founder of Printers’ Ink in 1888: A Journal for Advertisers, the first 
periodical ever established for the serious discussion of 
Advertising as a business force. 

Author of Forty YEARS AN ADVERTISING AGENT, an epitome 
of the growth and progress of Advertising 
in America. 


” 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
NEw YoRrRK 


1906 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRUNING 


THE 


MAILING 


LIST. 


In compliance with advices received 
from the Postoffice, the practice of 
allowing advertisers to the extent of 
ten dollars a coupon good for a yearly 
paid-in-advance subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has been discontinued. 

* * * 

Work has lately been in progress 
toward a radical revision of the sub- 
scription list of PRINTERS’ INK. It is 
now the intention that before the end 
of the current year every single, soli- 
tary, subscription that is on the list as 
“complimentary,” or sent free to pub- 
lishers, shall be taken off. 

* * * 

Not only is this being done in strict 
compliance with the postal laws, but 
because it is believed that every one 
interested in PRINTERS’ INK and 
benefiting by it, IS and ought to be 
willing to pay for it. That assertion, 
it is hoped, will be especially ap- 
proved by publishers of newspapers 
and magazines, for whom the LITTLE 
SCHOOLMASTER does, every week in 
the year, valuable and important 
missionary work. PRINTERS’ INK is 
worth paying for. It is growing better, 
and its publishers have arrived at the 
conclusion that in order to keep up 
and improve its standard of value all 
exchange subscriptions should be 
abolished. 

* * * 

Of course all the subscriptions en- 
tered on coupons, already issued in 
consideration of advertising patronage, 





will be fulfilled, but all others not 
paid for in cash will be discontinued 
before the end of 1906, 

* * * 

It is the determination to make 
PRINTERS’ INK so excellent that 
every publisher, every business mana- 
ger, and every solicitor in a publica- 
tion office will feel that he ought to 
be a regular reader of it. 

* * * 

There have been numerous _in- 
stances where the publisher or busi- 
ness manager of a newspaper has sub- 
scribed for a copy of PRINTERS’ INK 
for every member of his business 
staff, and some have required that 
each one should read the weekly copy 
carefully; and once a week, on an ap- 
pointed time, would ask each one a 
few pertinent questions about the 
suggestions they had gained and the 
use that might be made of them. 

* * * 

The subscription price to PRINTERS’ 
INK is TWO DOLLARS a year. Five 
dollars sent at one time pays for four 
yearly subscriptions and may be 
ordered sent to one person for four 
years, or to four persons for one year. 
If twenty or more yearly subscriptions 
are ordered at one time, the price is 
ONE DOLLAR per year. 

* * * 

ALL subscriptions are payable in 
advance. 

Address all communications to 

PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York City. 











BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READEAS OF PRINTERS’ 
CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 






The fact that the cat came back 


may be considered as_ evidence 
that the house was a thoroughly 
comfortable one, and due credit 
for this fact may perhaps be 
given to the Jackson Ventilating 





rT 


“sackson 


VENTILATING GRATE 


Gives four times the heat froni a 
given amount of fuel, and heats on 
two floors when desired. Burns coal, 
wood or gas.. Can never get out of 
order. By its unique system of venti- 
lation, Changes the air in the room 
every fifteen minutes without draught 
of any sort. Made for any fireplace. 
Most equable and economical heater 
Possible for houses having fireplaces, 


Send for Our Free Book 
It tells all about the Jackson Grates, with pictures. 
E. A. Jackson & Bro., 47 Beekman St., New York 


NO.1 
Grate. The situation wouid be 
more convincing, however, if the 
cat were not sneaking slyly into 
the background of the picture. 
The obvious place for pussy is 
down in front of the fire, as in 
the picture marked No. 2. Assum- 
ing that the cat is not a necessary 
feature of the advertisement it is 
strange that this advertiser did 
not give his ventilating grate a 


Jackson gsi 


VENTILATING GRATE ~ a 






































little bit of a twist so that its 
front could be seen. The arrange- 
ment of ad No. 1 is such that 
the grate can hardly be seen at all, 
and it might as well be left out 
altogether, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICI 


INK WILL 








33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGE! 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


All brushes look about alike on 
paper. Things about a brush of any 
kind which make it particularly 
desirable may be described in 
words but not shown in a picture, 
For this reason the Dupont Brush 
advertisement, here reproduced, is 
not so good as it might be, al- 
though it is far from being a 
failure. The attempt to show 
four brushes in a quarter page 
magazine ad forms rather a large 
contract, but it is done and done 


PONT 
BRUSHES 


Sent Free 


Tells how to choose good 
toilet brushes and how to 
properly clean and care - 
Sor them, If yo 





a area 


lover of good brushes, 
send ye this book. * 


DUPONT BRUSHES 


are the best made 


us and we wil 
that you are supplied. 
E. DUPONT & CO. 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Omer, 26-28 Washington Pi, 














fairly well in this advertisement. 
However, the arrangement of the 
brushes cuts the copy up and 
crowds it badly, while the brushes 
themselves are not very convinc- 
ing for the reason that, as stated 
above, the good things about a 
brush do not show in pictures. 
For this reason it is doubtful 
whether it is wise to devote so 
much space to pictures that do 
not tell the story, especially when 
the copy must suffer on account 
of the amount of space devoted 
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to the pictures, and the arrange- 
ment of the advertisement. 
* * * 


The Durkee Lobster Salad ad 
shown here may be described as 
being too lobsterious, and if there 
is no such word as lobsterious it 
is time there was, as its uses are 
obvious. A lobster, properly pre- 
pared, is worth considering as an 
article of food, but its ornamental 
value and artistic possibilities are 
limited. Of course, this is no 
fault of the lobster and should not 
be laid up against him. but he 








addto ren’ of 
Durkee’s Salad Dressin 


to get that delightful appetizing fa vet 
the ep 
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does not make a good illustration 
for an advertisement and should 
not be encouraged to “butt in.” 
This particular advertisement has 
altogether too much lobste1 in it. 
If the salad bowl and the bottle 
of dressing had been used alone 
—and considerably better drawn, 
by the way—and the lobster part 
omitted, the advertisement would 
have been far more commendable, 
* * * 


Although the advertisement 
does not say so it is to be as- 
sumed that the Auto car is a 
wonder as a hill climber. The 
advertisement runs up hill and the 
grade is a very stiff one, too. 
Whether this advertisement is a 
good one or not is solely a matter 


of personal opinion. It stands out 
strongly in the magazines in 
which it appears—there is enough 
black in it to make that certain. 
In the original the picture of the 
automobile itself, although small, 
was good. The fact that the copy 
runs up hill will displease those 
who insist that it is always unwise 
to set type in a way that makes 
it difficult to read or makes it 
necessary for the reader to twist 











his neck or turn the book. On the 
other hand, the unusual charac- 
ter of the advertisement will un- 
deubtedly catch the attention of 
many people who would pass it 
by if it were not for its peculiar- 
ities. In matters of this kind it 
is purely a question of paying 
your money and taking your 
choice. If the advertiser pleases 
some of the people most of the 
time he is doing pretty well. 


—— +e 
AN advertiser must keep on educat- 
ing himself all the time. He must be 
a voracious reader—of the  news- 
papers and -magazines especially. He 
ought to keep reading history all the 
time. Literature on merchandise is not 
so important, as he gets this informa- 
tion first hand from the merchandise 
itself and from the merchandise man. 
But he must always keep abreast of the 
times.—Joseph R. Appel, in Hapgood’s 
Opportunities. 


+o 
Ir may seem a small thing, but it 
appears to be worth mentioning, never- 
theless, that where a cut is used that is 
of such dimensions as to render it 
necessary to run it at right angles to 
the letterpress it is much more easily 
examined if the left edge of the cut 
is run at the bottom of the page; that 
is, if the cut is on the left hand page 
it should face inward toward the bind- 
ing, if on the right hand page it should 
face outward. away from the binding, 
thus making all large cuts in the vol- 
ume face in the same direction. In 
this way, should two large cuts happen 
to be located on opposite pages the two 
may be easily seen on turning the book- 
let but once.—Ad Sense. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








LovulISsvILLE, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Enclosed are two grocery ads, one 
from the TJimes, the other from the 
Post, afternoon papers in this city, 
Will you please criticise when you 
have an opportunity? 
Very sorry to hear of the sudden 
death of your Mr. Zingg, 
Yours truly, 
L. A, SHAFER. 


Ky. 








Many of Mr. Shafer’s ads sent 
for criticism are passed along be- 
cause there are others whose work 
is more in need of criticism than 
his, and the Little Schoolmaster 
wants to help those who are most 
in need of help. The ads accom- 
panying the above letter are ex- 
cellent ads. They advertise many 
things, but only one thing at a 
time. Descriptions are brief but 
apparently comprehensive, and 
prices are well displayed. I re- 
print below the introductory to one 
of the ads, and two of the sec- 





tions, just to show the general 
style: 
BUTTON’S wearer 


Brook and Market. 

TWO SURE WAYS OF GETTING 
PURE FOOD AT LOWEST 
PRICES, 

Telephone 972 or call at Button’s, 
Brook and Market. Choose either way— 
both are certain. You are taking no 
chances of any sort. We fill small 
orders with the same careful precision 
as we do the large ones, and there’s a 
greater saving in our prices than those 
offered by any other store. Your 
order is delivered just when you want 
it—like you want it—at the price you 
want it. And what comes from the 
Button store has that delicious, “‘come- 
back-again” taste. Talk to us by ba > 
ra 





or come and see us at once. 
morrow’s the day. [Free with every 
soc, purchase Thursday, Friday or Sat- 
urday, a book containing $3 worth 
green trading stamps. 
INVINCIBLE TEA A SUMMER 
FAVORITE. 
Just right for iced tea. — 4oc. less 


in price, 40 per cent better in quality. 
Really better than most dollar teas sold 
elsewhere. In sealed airtight packages, 
fresh as fresh can 





6oc. Ib. 50 Green Stamps. 
FRENCH pg A gd COFFEE 
OF QUALIT 
Worth 30c. but sold ti at 2o0¢. 





Has that rich coffee flavor particular 
people like. Always fresh, always the 
same. Sealed in patent red parchment 
bags—original strength and flavor is 
not lost. 


20c. lb. 10 Green Stamps. 





here. We 
no slate or 
given. Prices 
Fill your coal- 
sell coal for future de- 


COAL—-Buy now—buy 
sell all the best grades; 
slack. Trading stamps 
will be high this winter. 
bin now. We 
livery. 

All Right, but Why a “Giddy” Throng? 
Isn’t ‘‘Happy” Throng Good Enough, 
and Does “Giddy” Express the Right 
Thought or a Particularly Desirable 
Condition, From the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


To-Night 

A giddy, happy throng 
win gather around the cozy 
little table and listen to the 
glory of good song while 
enjoying the coolness of the 








— 


Grill and the splendid iced 
thi ings to eat and drink. 
Lillian Walther will sing 


Fellows.’ 
HOTEL 
Spokane, 


SPOKANE, 
Wash, 











A Good Bank Ad from the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) sillier 


fae You Ever | 
Felt The Sting of 
Poverty ? 


Not actual 
humiliation of 
neighbor grow prosperous— 
enjoying the fruits of his 
success while you are secur- 
ing only the necessaries of 
life for yourself and famuy. 

Start to-day with grim de- 


want, but the 
seeing your 


termination to save money. 
We will loan you free a 
Pocket Savings Bank which 
will make you save. Call 
and get one. Write for our 
booklet, “How to Save 
Money.” 


SECURITY TRUST CO., 
Temporary quarters, 








' 18 N, Third Street, 
| Harrisburg, Pa, 
{ 
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Dr. L. G. De ARMAND, 
1 and 2 Cutter Block. 
DAVENPoRT, Iowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Enclosed find a few ads from this 
city, written by the owners of the 
respective stores. I would appreciate 
it very much if you could find space 
in your great magazine to criticise 
these, also my first attempt (in print) 
since becoming a student. My only 
objection to Printers’ INK is that I 
have to wait a week between copies. 


Very truly yours, 
L. G. DE ARMAND. 





The ad that you prepared for 
Krell & Co., reproduced below, is 
a good fifty per cent better than 
their own, in which there were 
altogether too many superlatives 
and too much display type. They 
wasted space by printing the firm 
name at both top and_ bottom, 
while you used the space at the 
top to get the attention of those 
who are the largest consumers of 
the goods you advertised. I be- 
lieve, though, that your headline 
would have been stronger had 
you merely said “Cold Things,” 
or something to indicate the 
nature of the goods. I think, too, 
that you might well have been 
a little more personal, and said: 
Your afternoon shopping will be 
incomplete without a delicious 
Sundae or a dish of pure ice 
cream at Krell’s, Of the other 
ads with this letter, that of the 
Davenport Furniture and Carpet 
Company is easily the best though 
it lacks the force of printed 
prices: 





LADIES. 


An afternoon shopping would be in- 
complete if you didn’t stop at Krell s 
and get a delicious Sundae or a dish 
of pure Ice Cream. 

It adds so to your pleasure by re- 
freshing and brightening your faculties. 

The ideal place for discriminating 
people who want light lunches, pure 
chocolates and the better kind of 
bakery goods. 


J. W. KRELL & CO., 
218 Brady Street, 
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Very Good, but Not Very Definite as 
to Prices, and It Is Not Impossible 
to Give Range of Approximate Prices 
On Such Things. 





Mantels. 

The central feature of the 
average room is the hreplace. 

There are some wonder. 
fully artistic effects in Man- 
tels and Tiling that don’t 
cost very much these days, 
and during the vacation sea- 
son is the most convenient 
time to have them put in. 

Ask for estimates on 
Mantels, Tiling, Chandeliers. 


AIKEN & CO., 
Fifth St. and Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











When “The Man Who Dares’ Gets 
His Breath, It Might be Well for 
Him to Say What He Is Distributing 
so Liberally. From the Bangor 
(Me.) Daily Commercial. 


— 
The Man Higher 
Up. 


The Chief of Police has 
informed us that some mer- 
chants have complained, 
therefore he is obliged to 
stop us throwing any more 
goods out in the street. 

We have not looked up 
the law, but take it for 
granted that there is such a 
aw. 

We are certain, however, 
that it does not matter how 
low a price we make so long 
as it is not absolutely given 
away. No matter how en- 
vious competitors may get— 
no matter how much it will 
hurt their business. 

Every little bit helps. 
Therefore, come one, come 
you all, to help keep this 
up for eight days. 

We know that no law, no 
competitors and no_ police 
in this country can keep us 
from almost giving them 
away—and that is what we 
will do for the remaining 
eight days of the ten days’ 
salvage sale, 





The man who dares! 
GOLDMAN, 
Meet Me at the Sign of the 
Red Canvas. 
55 Main St., 
Bangor, Me. 














E. Guturie & Co., 
Dry Goods, Notions, Carpets. 
Dress Goods. 
Papucan, Ky., July 31, 1906. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Inclosed find some of my daily ads 
which have run in a local paper, I 
would like to have your criticism. 
Yours respectfully, 
Rost, A, Gururete. 


Fancy 





Your full page ad is impressive, 
but it isn’t altogether beautiful. 
Big black gothic type was made 
to knock the reader down with, 
figuratively speaking, and not to 
attract. A full’ page ad gets at- 
tention by reason of its size alone, 
and one or two lines of large 
(not necessarily heavy) type at 
the top, with the other display 
lines in smaller sizes of the same 
type, are a lot more inviting than 
a great many lines of type so 
heavy as to overshadow the text. 


And of all type abominations 
gothic capitals are about the 
worst. The talk in the ad is 


all right, but sounds a bit faint 
by comparison with the gothic 
“hollers” at every few lines. The 
thing that redeems the whole job 
is the fact that you quote old and 
new prices showing substantial 
reductions. The two name plates 
at the top and the large one in 
the center, at the bottom, would 


have looked much better and 
quite as impressive as with the 
two extra ones in the bottom 


corners. Of the smaller ads, I 
notice that one is set entirely in 
capitals. Don’t! Capitals are 
hard to read and not at all at- 
tractive. The introduction to 
your undermuslin sale sounds well 
and is reprinted below: 





UNDERMUSLIN SALE, 
Such dainty womanly underwear— 
such generous fullness is evident 


throughout-—and withal, such astonish- 
ingly low prices. Figure out for your- 


self, at the present cost of muslin, the 
time it would take you to make the 
garments yourself, and see what fine 
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The Shoe Repairer Who Doesn’t Ad. 
vertise Misses a Real Opportunity to 
Build Up a Good Business at Smail 
Expense. Here’s a Good One for 
That Line, From the Decatur (1ll.) 
Herald. 


That Old Shoe. 


There’s lots of wear in tt 
yet, and it’s easy on your 
foot. Don’t throw it away. 
We can make it as good as 
new and at a cost that is al- 
most nothing. It’s like this: 

Half Soles, nailed, 35c. 

Half Soles, sewed, 65¢. 

Half Soles, children’s 
Shoes, 30¢, 

Heels, leather, 20c. 





Heels, rubber, g5c. and 
50¢c. 
We are entitled to your 


business in this line as we 
have reduced the price of re. 
pairing in Decatur and have 
saved you money even if 
you take your work to some 
one else. We have invested 
a large sum of money in 
costly machinery and _ give 
employment to a number of 
skilled workmen. We are 
here to stay and to assist in 
the making of a greater De- 
catur, and we want you as 
a customer. 


ST. LOUIS SHOE RE- 
PAIRING CO., 
328 N. Main St., 
Decatur, II. 


; 4 


A Definite Proposition in Dollars and 
Cents—Something Rarely Found in 
Any Kind of Insurance Advertising. 
From the Binghamton (N._ Y.) 
Republican, 


If You Are Not 
Over Thirty-five 
Years Old 


I can sell you a life in 














surance policy which will 
pay your wife or family 
$500 a year for twenty 


years, at a cost of thirty-two 
cents per day. Think of it 
—$500 per year for twenty 
long years! No better way 
in the world to leave money 
to a wife or family than 
this. Older ages cost a 
trifle more; younger ages 
cost less. As usual, the 
’ Travelers lead in this kind 
of a proposition. 


SEE DELAVAN, 
706 Security Building, 








opportunities this great sale offers you. 








| Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Here 


*s a Headline That Can Be 


De- 


pended Upon to Reach the Heart of 


the Installment Buyers. 


From 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 








A Little a Week 
and No Red 
Tape. 

Nowhere will you find 
finer or more varied jewelry, 
more courteous treatment or 
easier terms than at Har- 
burger’s cash-credit diamond 
and jewelry house on Chest. 
nut street. 

Select what you want, Pay 
cash or so much a week— 
as you wish. Your little-a- 
week promise to us is not 
bound with red tape. Sug- 
gestions: 

New Thin Model. 20 
Year Guarantee Gold Watch. 
Kept in repair three years 
without charge. Worth $20 
—$12.50. 50 cents a week. 

Sol'taire Diamond Ring. 
Pure white gem in any style 


setting. $40. $1 a week. 
Ladies’ Solid 14kt. Gold 
Watch. Elgin or Waltham 


movement, an elegant time- 
piece. $20. “1 a week. 
HARBURGER’S, 
808 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








How 


a Meat Market Advertises 


the 


Its 


New Meat Shaving Machine and Its 


Meats at the Same Time. 


Wellsburg Daily Herald. 








Something New. 


We have just installed a 
New Meat Shaving Machine 
for slicing Dried Beef 
Breakfast Bacon, Boiled 
Ham, and all boneless meats. 

You can buy these now in 
any quantities you want. 

Dried Beef nicely trim 
med, no waste, and _ slicea 
as thin as paper; nothing 
but the very choicest beet 
used. 

Bacon—nice and_ lean, 
every slice uniform. What’s 
nicer for breakfast than 
nice, crisp, lean bacon per- 
fectly sliced? 

We use nothing but the 
very best meat we can buy 
and for those who want the 
best obtainable, we _ invite 
their inspection of the work 
our new machine is doing. 


W, H. COOK, 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 








From the 
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Out-door Life 
Devotees. 


Do you enjoy a_ good 
horse race, where they finish 
“neck and neck?” 

Do you enjoy a lively 
yacht race when the winner 
has but a few seconds “to 
the good.” 

Do you enjoy a close row- 
ing regatta where brawn and 
muscle vie with each other 
for supremacy. 

If so, did you ever stop 
to think that at every stage 
of the race it is just as ex- 
citing and thrilling as the 
finish ? 

As you can’t see one mile 
distinctly with the naked 
eye, everyone stands up and 
looks at the finish. Why? 
Because that is the only part 
they can see distinctly. 

Watch the entire race, 
follow every manoeuvre 
from start to finish—but you 
will have to use a Warner 
& Swasey Binocular—it not 
only doubles your field of 
vision over any other field 
glass, but brings each and 
every object out clear and 
in detail. 

For tourists they are un- 
equaled. Send for booklet. 
To be had only from 


WRIGHT, KAY & CO., 
Importers, Diamond Mer- 


chants, Goldsmiths, 
Silversmiths. 


140-144 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 








More Bracelets. From 











With the Short 


Sleeves 


The Bracelet becomes a 
necessity—a part of the at- 
tire of the smartly dressed 
woman. It is one of the 
dainty bits of jewelry that 
adds so much to woman’s 
charms, 

See some of the pretty 
new and exclusive forms we 
are showing. 


HARDY & 
213-215 Tifth 


HAYES CO;, 
Ave., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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4 Good One for Binoculars, from the 
Detroit (Mich.) Journal. 


A Few Prices Would Have Added In- 
terest to This One 
Sold 
Pittsburg Gazette. 


and, Probably, 


the 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


Tue ForEmMAN—Here’s an account of 
two women assaulting a policeman and 
taking his club away from him. What 
heading shall I put the item under? 

The Editor—Oh, put it under the 
heading, ‘“‘The Gentler Sex.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


FOR MEN ONLY.—Publisher—In 
the fifth chapter you tell of the heroine 
falling overboard in midocean and_be- 
ing surrounded by huge sharks, Isn’t 
it highly improbable that she should 
escape? 

Author—Not at all, these are 
eating sharks.——Boston Transcript. 


man- 


A KICK.—tThe editor decided to try 
“fonetic” spelling in his paper and the 
experiment seemed a success until he 
got the following: 

“Dere Sur—I have tuk yure paper fur 
leven yeres, butt ef yew kant spel eny 
beter than hev bin doin’ fer last to 
munths yew ma jest stoppit.”—Ameri- 
can Spectator. 


GRATEFUL NEWSPAPER READ- 
ER.—A legacy which is probably 
unique was left recently by an Italian 
lady. She bequeathed £600 to a news- 
paper “in recognition of my gratitude 
for having been so often entertained by 
it.” Very few compliments reach most 
editors from their multitude of readers 
—legacies never.—London Daily News. 


AN ITALIAN YANKEE.—In a 
shop on the Corso there is a card with 
the following words in the window: 
“Here all the languages are spoken.” 
A Russian entered and spoke a_ few 
words in Russian, and, finding that he 
was not understood, tried German, then 
French and English, always with the 
same result. Finally he said in broken 
Italian: “But who speaks the foreign 
languages in this shop?” “Oh.” re- 
plied the clerk, “the strangers who 
come in to buy.”—I/ Diavolo Rosa. 


“LIKE KIPPLING AND THE 
DICKENS.’—The proprietors of a 
Siamese newspaper have distributed 
handbills containing the following 
notice: 

“The news of English we tell the 
latest. Writ in perfectly style and 
most earliest. Do a murder, git com- 
m't, we hear of and tel it. Do a 
mighty chief die, we publish it, and in 
borders of sombre. Staff has each one 
been colieged, and write like K‘ppling 
and the Dickens. We circle every town 
and extortionate not for advertisements, 
Buy it Buy it. Tell each of you its 
greatness for good. Readv on Friday. 
Number first.”’—Bangkok (Siam), 
Times. 


A DEAL IN INDIA.—A_ Calcutta 
man advertised for sale a shotgun ‘“‘spe. 
cially | suited for snipe shooting.” <A 
Babu mate him the following offer: 

“Honorable Sir, “Re Gun: I have the 
distinction to reply to your offer in the 
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Statesman paper of Sunday date, and 
would ask you to Iend me the gun for 
careful inspection, and if I find it gives 
satisfaction, I shall come to terms with 
a very reasonable offer. I will try 
some bigger games than the snipes to 
prove that it is a real hard hitter. I 
presume it would be safe to try con- 
clusions with against jackals, bores 
(wild), panthers, and such like jungle 
denizens of India. I have the honor 
to be, sir, your humble servant, G. W. 
C. (B. A.).”—New York Tribune. 


NEW YORK NEWS LADIES.— 
News ladies have almost reached the 
stage where they will require maids, 
because in this progressive age an ex: 
quisite toilet and spectacular effect is 
the drawing card for some of the hun- 
dreds of fem'nine vendors of news- 
papers in Gotham. Sometimes when a 
man is purchasing an “exter” from a 
newslady the thought strikes him, “Oh, 
if me mudder would only see me now!”’ 
then he pigeontoes himself away. What 
would a Pittsburg newsie think of a 
young woman in peek-a-boo shirt waist, 
Yvette Guilbert gloves, Mamselle Cham. 
pagne slippers, with possibly a touch 
of rouge on her cheeks, selling papers 
which she carries in a _ portfolio?— 
Pittsburg Dispatch, 


BOYCOTT OF FINE TOOTH 
COMBERS.—“No sir,” said the man 
to the newspaper solicitor, ‘I don’t 
want your paper any longer, nor any 
other. “But surely, sir,” was the 
suave reply, “you wish to keep abreast 
of the news of the day.” “Not me— 
no, sir! I want to eat three meals a 
day. I don’t want to read about how 
my meat is prepared, nor how the truck 
gardeners are being exposed for putting 
art ficial colors and preservatives on 
their vegetables, nor how the fruit is 
drugged and doped, nor how the milk- 
men never wash their hands, and put 
formaldehyde into the milk, nor how 
the butter is really axlegrease, nor 
how—— Not a dadgum-gummed news- 
paper nor magazine for me! It’s hard 
to do without them. but T don’t intend 
to starve to death.”—Judge. 


TO OUR BACHELOR AGENTS.— 
An original form of advertising comes 
from Russia, where a shop-keeper post- 
ed up the following announcement: 

“The reason why I have hitherto 
been able to sell my goods so much 
cheaper than anybody else is that 
am a bachelor, and do not need to 
make a profit for the maintenance of 
a w‘fe and children. 

“Tt is now my duty to inform the 
public that this advantage will shortly 
he withdrawn from them, as I am about 
{o be married. They will, therefore, 
do well to make their purchases at once 
at the old rate.” 

The resu!t was that there was such 
a run on the shop that in the course of 
a few days this shopkeeper had made 
money enough to pay the expense of 
his wedding on a very lavish scale,— 
Selected, 








